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for the 
XA, RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
. MENT of SCIENCE.—The next Meeting will be held at 
HUSAY, HORD ind will commence on WEDNLSDAY, the 23rd of 
¥ USB, 18M. of. F. ae. ag Treasurer, 
, Sous SEES Duke- treet, Adelphi, London. _ 
i. \[EETIN NG of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
tel —_ T : EST 
— <oxroRy. Es : eo a y SBY GIVEN, That for 
' return to ponte on the 
IONS@ CIAL 
STAN. from 
| and Critieal 
Lcient Arehj. 
rate brising a stations. 
; , T .- a 
antics, [paY SOCIETY.—The FOURTH ANNI- 
Each . ARY MEETING of this Society will be held at 
Of the objec, during the Meeting of the British Association, on 


ur quart 
TC q far erly 
with Copious 








ney wb, LY, June 26,—Professor BELL, President, in the Chair. 





QOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
i) The THIRD. PROME RAR for the Fellows and their 
Friends, will be held on SATURD JUNE 2, at the Society’s 


e Regent’s Park. A ‘band of 50 Performers, selected 
A. Crichton, aah Bands of the Household Infantry, will he in at- 
yodance from half-past 3 to half-past 6 o’clock.—Tickets of Ad- 
pission, price 3a. 6d. ¢ may be obtained by order of a Fellow; at 
a the Gate ; or at the Otied of pon eof tie a. —_—" square. 
5 rder of the Counci 
irait ofthe sian Ww. "MITC CHELL, § Seeretary. 

. =e - Speier? 
Selectin BTysTITUTE of the FINE ARTS.—A 
irs from his SESSIONAL ME ETING will be held at the Rooms, 49, Great 

t, THIS NING, Saturday 19th. The Chair 
book to bein Fiat taken at tis cht o'clock, Papers to be read:—Mr. Hvtt- 
ken up when [i vispe, "On his New Process of Stumping’; Mr. Rouent Hunt, 
sure he ma ‘On the recent Improvements a hotography.’ Each Member has 
* y ducing a Lay 
herwise than fy S¢?0MleBe of introducing ® “ACF ACES FAHEY, Secretary. 
 spirits—oul J] —_£_$____-_____ - 
ei BPOYAL AGRICUL TURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 
l. PROGRAMME OF THE 
De, Annual Country Meeting of the Society, for the ong? ema 
rict, to be held at Northampton, in July, 1847. 
ZABETH District, y,1 
RSDAY, JULY 15.—Last_day of receiving Implements, 
+, -- ——_ to be ex ied im the Implement Yard, and arranged 
‘ds fi ne udges’ inspection. 
hem by early oot 20.—The ec Implement Yard open to the Public from 
in the hears ‘ill Six in the Evening, at 2s. 6d. each person. 
EN, with Public exhibition of the working of the Light Land Imple- 
in3 : Is, sents to take place on the fields of Mr. Seaby and Mr. Green, ad- 
aS Veen oe joining the Race Course ; and that of the Heavy Land Implements 
eee tam Phe Mr. Pickering, of Moulton Park, on the Market- 
$ i Harborough Roa: 
ustrated . Stock received i a Se Show Yard from Eight in the Morning till 
y,' &e. Royal 





MEZZOTINTO, 

BART. 
ainted for the 
by him tothe 
Jed to Messrs, 


OLE LENGTH, 


BART. 
Government, 


ithout, 


Tour in the Afternoo 
At Five o'clock in ‘the evening, The Rev. ‘A. Huxtable to open 
pacioal discussion, by reading a paper in the All Saints’ 
Parochial School Koom, in Gold Street, on the Growru or 
Toasts BY MEANS oF ARTIFICIAL MANURES, With a recommen- 
dation of particular combinations of manure best adapted to par- 
pealar cases, and remarks on the adulteration of artificial manures, 
sud the best mode of detecting them. Professor W ay will also 
grea Sciextiric OvTLinE of the conditions most favourable for 
Womoting the growth of the Turnip, and a chemical en 
athe action of manures employed for that purpose. Members 
idtheir friends admitted by free tickets, to be obtaincd of the 
oors open at Four. 
SEDSESDAY, 21.—The Judges to inspect the Stock and award 


the 

The Inplement Yard_ open to the Public trem Eight in the 
Morning in the Evening ; admission 2s. 6d. 

At Tine q in the evening, Mr. Thompson to. open a practical 
discussion, by reading a paper in the All Saints’ Parochial School 
Bom, in Gold Street,on the subject of the comparative advantages 
toi disadvantages of the Tick anxp Tats Sowinc of WukE AT; 
sthe conclusion of which, at Eight o’clock, the Judges’ award of 

(with the exception of those for Horses) will be read by the 
President. Members and their Friends admitted by free tickets, 
whe obtained the § The cal joors open at Four. 


THURSDAY, 2: he Cattle and Implement Y poicuen to the 
fs, 61, 68. Putlie from Six o clock in the Morning till One in the Afternoon ; 
enry Graves & . 6d. :—and, from One till Six in the Evening, at 1s. 

Dinner of the Society in the Great Pa lion, on Manning's Close, 

in — “street, Waterloo, at Four o'clock : doors open at half- 
RM , 2 "TAIDAY., 23.—General Meeting of the Members in the County 
al] at Twelve ome ck. , a 
attle and Implement Show Yards on th 
— nar the Lewes mple rds on the Race Course, 
"Line—in Un- —_—_— 
d forming the Prasipent—The EARL OF EGMONT. 
pointments of ES 
1 STEWARDS OF een. 
Mounted, seseeeeee Mr.Bruce; Mr. Mr. Kinder. 
fall a. Miles, M. P, ; “eos Shelley ; 
____ oe ooo r. Thompson. 
" et Austen, a, 
in cloth, 
BOOK. Givin Dinne Colonel Challoner. 
\ reprint frou . Mr. Brandreth Gibbs. 
By order of tthe Coenen Sars 
beet cretary. 
od i reduced fg MBdon, June 9, 1847. 
y the Regulations of the Society— 
— All —- ain ron itted i i pe the as ards, - other places in the 
the ation of the Society during the Meeting, sha) 
pay mire to the Rules, Orders, and Regulations of the Council. 
id county; Sei —Sale of Tickets for the Pavilion Dinner, to Members of the 


1-street Northy 
on-street afore 


Agents 


for IRBLASTy 


11847. 


maint at the County Hall, from Twelve to Four o'clock on Wed- 

Thala e 2ist of Jul from Eight to Twelve o’clock on 

for lve ne the 22nd of July; and to Members or their friends, from 
Two ou the latter day.—Price (including a Pint of Wine) 


XUM 


\ TANTED, AS GOVERNESS, a thoroughly 

well- educated SWISS or GERMAN LADY, who has 
been some years resident in Bngiend. She must be perfe ct mistress 
of the French and German Languages, and possess some know- 
ledge of Music. A knowled, ige of Drawing bse ould be desirable. 
Age not less than four or five and t gato (post paid) to 
J. H., 6, Cornwall-crescent, Camden New Tow 


W ANTED, a MECHANICAL DRAUGHTS- 

MAN : one who has been engaged in the construction of 
Iron Bridate would be preferred.—Applications, with references, 
also stating amount of salary expected, to be addressed, Post 
Office, Box 49, Warrington. 


il \ EMORIAL of the INTRODUCTION of 
I PRINTING INTO ENGLAND, and in Honour of 
WILLIAM CAXTON, the earliest English Printer — resolved 
upon ata Public Meeting of the Society of Arts, held June 12, 
1847. The Right Hon. Lorp Morrerua, M.P. in the Chair. A List 
of the Sunscriptions will shortly be published.—Susscriptions 
will be received by Messrs. Drummond, 39, Charing-eross ; Mes 
Praed, 189, Flect-street ; Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co, 62, Th 
needle-street ; at the Soe iety of Arts; and by the ‘whedon the 
Rey. Hi. H. Milman, Cloisters, W estminster. 
HENRY COLE, Hon. Sec. 


FINE PAINTING by QUINTIN 
MATSYS (the Blacksmith of Antwerp), companion to the 
celebrated * Misers,’ in Her Majesty's Collection at Windsor Castle. 
Mr. T. B. having had the honour of submitting the above for 
private inspection to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, begs to announce to the Nobility and Amateurs that a most 
favourable opportunity of enriching their Collections now offers ; 











16, Vid Bond-street, between 11 and 5 o'clock, where they will be 
on sale until the sth of J uly next. 

The Collection contains important specimens by Claude Lorraine, 
Murillo, &c. &. recently imported. 


TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS, 





INSTITUTION beg respectfully os iinet that they rer 
pasel see to form. an EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, ENG 

INGS, SCUL SPECIMENS of NATURAL HISTORY, 

MANUFACTURES, CURLOSITIES, &c., &., to be opened about 
the 16th of July next; and as they are extremely anxious to have 
a choice selection, the attention of Artists is requested to this 
occasion, as a better opportunity of exhibiting their works seldom 
occurs in Dundee, At the same time, possessors of such articles 
are earnestly solicited to aid in improving the public taste by con- 
tributing to the Exhibition. 

‘he Directors will take the utmost care of any articles entrusted 
to them, and advertise each as are for sale in their printed Cata- 
logues. They also defray ali expenses. 

eo bations to be be i to A. T. Anderson, Convener of 
Exhibition Committee. 
Watt inatibation Be Buildings, Dundee, 
9t 


GENERAL, PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
At the COLLRGR for CLVIL. ENGINEERS, 
PUTNEY, ON, 








near on 
Ystablished 184 
President,—His Grace The Duke ot Buccreven, K.G. 

The Education given in this College is intended Yor Sons of 
Gentlemen whose pursuits in after life are to be of a practical 
nature, and is peers —— for those who are to become 
ARCHITECTS and EN sar ee iT —for those who are to proceed 
to the COLONIES, either MIGRANTS, or 
of the QU 4 aN - ~ EAST T INDIA COMPANY j for the MILI- 
TARY and L PROFESSIONS; for those who 9 are destined 
to have the Pad ent. of Large NGRICU! LIURAL, NING, 
and MANUFACTURING Concerns either at home or Va 

Prospectuses of “se —— may be obtained by a pplication to 
the Principal, the R Morgan Cowie, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, C wad Tog and Senior Wrangler of 1839, 

Putney, near London. 


LADY, aged 28, who has been accustomed to 

ach, is anxious to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as TRA- 

YELLING COMPANION, or as TEMPORARY GOVEKNESS 

in a family, during a tour or sojourn at the sea-side, for the next 

two or three months. Most satisfactory ——— will be given 

one required. Terms, ten guineas per month.— Address (post paid) 
A. E., care of J. A. Jones, Esq., Solicitor, Btephen-street, bristol. 


r 
N the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 
TANT ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Vernon 
House, Brixton-hill, Surrey, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN, who 
has had several years’ experience, there will be found all the ad- 
vantages of a Continental with a superior English Education. 
The number of Pupils is limited, and French and German con- 
stantly spoken. The general course of Education pursued, and for 
which the rrnst Prorrssors are engaged, comprises the Saxon, 
English, German, and French Languages and Literature, History, 
Geography, and the Physical Sciences, Theory of Music and Ele- 
ments of Composition, Pianoforte, Harp, and Guitar, Singing, 
Drawing, and Perspective. Brixton Hill is one of the most healthy 
localities around London. The domestic arrangements of Vernon 
House are replete with err and the terms moderate. Re- 
ferences of the first respectabi lity. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON, 
ME RS. EVANS, (Widow of the late John Evans, 

Esq., of Lincoln's Inn), assisted by her Son, Mr. J. 
Evans, of University Colle; ge, reccives into her house, No. 21, Up a 
Gower-street, BOARI DERS for the Junior School. Mrs. Evans 
havin opened a communication with the playground of the school, 
can afford to the youths placed under her € charge proximity | to the 
school, together with the eo of a home. ferences is per- 
mitted to Professor Key, M.A., Ilead Master,and other 


a list of whom, and further particulars, will be forwar 
plication. 


in the service 











ntlemen, 
ed on ap- 





LN POSTAGE FREE, a CATALOGUE of the latest MUSICAL 

PUBLICATIONS for the voice, flute, cornet-i-piston, violin, piano, 
organ, violoncello, accordion, military band, septets, orchestra, 
quadrille bands, &. Every amateur and professor of music should 
not fail to procure these Catalogues of invaluable com aoe, = 
—— ‘Popiahed. by Her Majesty’s Music-sellers, 





ess: 
coc CO., 6, New Burlington-street.—N.B. All applications 
Taust state the "instrument for which the Catalogue is required, 





and they are respectfully invited to view them, at the Gallery, No. | 


| twenty-nine years’ experience, 


HE DIRECTORS of the DUNDEE WATT | 


JEW FOREIGN MUSIC.—GRATIS and |; 





YHOTOGRAPHIST to Her MAJESTY and 
His Royal » pene PRINCE ALBERT, by_ Special 
Sppetaieaent, —Mr. LBURN’S P TOTCUIAE HIC MINIA- 
RES are taken at i Establishment, 234, Kegent-street, next 
jee to Messrs. Dickens, Smith & Co., and immediately opposite 
to M. Verrey’s. 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN DAGUERREOTYPE, 
TP AGUERREOTY PE INSTITUTION, 433, 
4 West Strand. Wr sssor HIGHSCHOOL, of P hiladelphia, 
» TAKES PORTE S in a most exquisite manner by his 
ew process, and at poe tbe usual charge. 
“The Gallery of the Institution, containing Panorama” of the 
—_ of Niagara, taken on the spot, &. ae. —Open from 9 a.s. till 
usk. oo weg A . J. HUGHES, Sec. 
EOLOGICAL MINER ALOGY. — PRIVATE 
Instruction is given mm MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY. ne of the Application of 
Mineral Substances in the ARTS, by Mr. Tennant, Mine ralogist, 
to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. + Tennant can supply 
elementary C ollections of Minerals and Fossils at 2, 5, 10,20 to 50 
guineas each. He is preparing a List of British Fossils, strati- 
graphically arranged, which will be ready in a few d 


TO NATURALISTS.—To be DISPOS ‘iD OF, 

a Collection of BIRD and ANIMAL SKIN good 
preservation. ‘This Collection was made in the Himala By premend 
tains, and will be found worthy of the attention of Naturalists. — 
For cards to view, apply to Mr. Reilly, Guu-maker, 502, New 
Oxford-street. 











ARMORIAL BEARING 
RMORIAL SHIELDS, ILE RALDIC 
f DEVICES, and ANTIQUE WRITING of every descrip- 
tion, for Ceilings, Cornices, F amily ae ‘ats, or Furniture, 
correctly executed by W. PART TRIDGE, Heraldic Artist, 122, 
Great Portland- strect, Cavendish-square.—W. Partridge has had 
and can refer 


r to various churches 
and mansions, where he has executed the above works, 


“ARGE ROOM, 106, New Bond-street,—Is 

4 suitable as a Studio, Committee Room, Picture Gallery, 

with two Rooms adjoining, the whole being on the ground floor, 

and inclosed by a lobby entrance; late in the oc seep vation of Messrs, 
Evans.—Apply to Mr, Cox, 106, New Bo: nd-stre 


OSEPH LEONARD, A oat Boston, U.S. 

(Successor to Howe, Leonard & Co.)—C onsignments of New 

or Old Books for Auction Sales respectfully icited, and for 
which Prompt returns will be made. Jost t LEONARD. 

ING 


‘OPWITH’S MONOCLEID WR 
tI CABINETS and TABLES, adapted to save much Time, 
and securea Systematic Arrangenient of Official Documents, or of 
the Books, Papers, and Correspondence in Professional and Mer- 
cantile Offices. In this apparatus, by a simple and efficient cou. 
trivance, a single spring-loc opens, and again closes, the whole of 
the drawers, closets, and partitions. It is used at the Office of 
Woods and Forests and other Public Departments.— An asso: 
ment of the se elegant Cabinets, in various sizes and styles, may be 
seen with W. 8, Orr & Co, 147, Stran¢ 


ITERATUR E._AUTHORS, COUNTRY 
BOOKSELLERS, and Others, requiring the Printing or ing 








Publishing of Books, Pamphlets, or Magazines, are respectful 

informed that they may receive estimates for any description 0} 
Printing, and that their commissions will be pune’ oi nily and faith. 
fully executed upon very moderate terms, by W. H. Reid, Printer 
and Publis sher, | Playhouse- use-yard, Apothecaries- Nail 


PNB RGH ~ REVIEW, No. CLXX <Iit— 
4 Apverrtisrments for insertion in "No. 173 of The Edinburgh 
Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers by Thursday, 
mes ist of July; and Brivis on or before Friday, July the 2nd. 

¥. ‘aternoster- -Trow, 

June 19, 1847. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 161.— 
ADVERTIsSEMeNTs for the forthcoming Number must be 


forwarded to the Publisher by the 22nd, and Bixts for insertion 
by the 21th instant, 


John Murray, Albemarle street. 


TNHE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW. — Bitts and Apvertisements 


for No. 93 and 73, should be forwarded on or before Saturday, the 
26th instant. 


George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 











May now be = on application, or sent to all parts of the Country 
stage free, No.  XXI V., for July, of 
> R. WHEA TLEY’S’ CATALOGUE of 
e SCARCE and INTERESTING BOOKS, consisting of 
Purchases from Libraries recently dispersed by Public Auction. 
42, Maiden-lane, Covent-garden. 





GRATIS, AND SENT ae LF ALL PARTS OF THE 


i MERRYWEATHE na CATALOGUE of 

e CHEAP BOOKS ee and Foreign) in History, Bio- 
graphy, Classics, Faccti, &c. nm sale, at unusually low prices, 
at 14, King-street, Holborn. 


Kk RA N Z THIMM, German, French, and 

Itaiian Bookseller, keeps the * AUGSBURGER ALLGE- 
ate ZEITU NG’ and the best GERMAN LITERAR UR- 
NALS FOR READING and Circulation. For oe aly perticu- 
lars apply at his Establishment, 8, Marylebone- street, nt’s 
Quadrant, London. Catalogues of German Classical Works, Theo- 
logy, Medicine, Chemistry, Botany, &c. gratis, on application. 


C ALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
Caled mpany 


LOANS = DEBENTURES, 
he onian Railway Oo are prepared to receive 
YDERS OF LOANS pm fa in sums of not less than 

500l., for Three or Five Years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 

cent. per annum, payers Half-yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 

London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Bristol. 

Tenders to be addressed to this Office. Parties may also commu: 


nicate personally with Messrs. Foster & Braithwaite, 68, Old Broads 
street, London, By order of the D Directors. 


RANKINE, Treasurer, 
Caledonian Railway Office, -_ 
122, Princes-street, Edinburgh, March 26, 1847, 
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OWERDYS ENGLISI_ DOTANY, Seco Jat SNGUISH, and SCOTTISH LAW nl poYA 
Edition.—The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully 4 STATION IRS 
reques ho gg Riocinio my hele Copies of the first seven Wolusene II Catalogue of 12, Waterloo-place, Londen; 210 F + street, Edinbuny, paIcaL St 
be rg be Ist van — that date only complete Volume ct Subscribed Capital = Million, bers may om 
1 o e ork wi procu ° e 5 
Proprietor, Judith Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth ; and of all “x A BONUS of TWO PER CENT. PER ANNU} alana ? 
Booksellers. CLM SO iv e assured, to ih —. — (e ~ prey to 2 ————— 
é premiums paic as been declared and added to all 
to participate in the Profits of the Renecintion APH: 
Sales by Auction. AT REDUCED PRICES. THE BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE Ey R AKN 

as I 
The LIBRARY of BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, and MISCELLA. neers Peeipton (of Risk contingent upon rmmage gave sn 
NEOUS COLLECTION of the late SAMUEL ALLEN, Esq. Ip { ; DR at home or abro bree 
removed from his residence, Westbourn Grove. 5 1 liam « ° orate A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF LOAN alltheprine’ 


Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed by the Executors to 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 3%, King-strect, 
Covent- BP on MONDAY, 2 2ist of June, and following day, 


at 12 o'clock, 
YHE LIBRARY of BOOKS, in various 


branches of Literature, containing many rare Works, in- 

Sve Clarendon’s Rebellion—Rapin’s England—Rees's Cyelo- 

zedia — Maitland’s London—Pictorial Shakspere—Keed’s Shak- 
ppenee, 21 vols.—Books of Prints—framed yet by > oe 
—Drawings and Paintings by the late Sir A, A. Call 
Varley, and others—a Valuable Collection of pa = ws ‘nk 
nent Characters—Bronze of Canova’s Graces—Ivory Bust and 
Carvings in Lvory, including a magnificent Cup and Cover—Antique 
Bilver Articles—Gold and Silver Watches—Coins and Medals— 
Telescope—a Photographic Camera—two Bookcases—S-day Mantle 
and Passage Clocks—and various Miscellaneous Items, 

May be viewed on Friday and Saturday prior to the Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 





TAPESTRY. 
M J. C. & 8. STEVENS are instructed by the Executors of 
the late K. G. HODUES, Esq., to include in their Sale, on 
TUESDAY, 22nd of June, 


VIVE PIECES of ANCIENT TAPESTRY, of 
the tellewing dimensions— “is ft. by 10 ft., 20 ft, 6 by 13 it. 6, 
17 ft. by 13, 15 ft. by 10, and 10 ft. by 9. It is all in fine preserva- 
tion, and was pure Lees at the Fonthill Sale. 
ay | be V iewed till the Sale, and | € ‘atalogues had. 





VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS 
AND ANTIQUITIES, TUE PROPERTY OF A GENTLE- 
MAN, 

Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auctioneers of Literary 
Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 

‘TION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, June 21, and following day, at 12 each day, 


VALUABLE Collection of GREEK and 
ROMAN COINS and ANTIQUITIES, formed by a Gentle- 
man Kd his travels in Italy, Sicily, Greece, Egypt, and 
estine, 
To be viewed on the Saturday prior, and Catalogues had. 

EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE, IMPORTANT, AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE JOUN 
LINCOLN’S INN, QC. 

Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Property and Works of Art, will SEL iL b 
House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand,on WE 
and following day, atl precisely . 

PPHE exceedingly Choiceand Valuable LIBRARY, 


formed by the late John Miller, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn; com- 





Aertiones rs of Literary 
AUCTION, at their 
LDNESDAY, June23, 


prising, among other important works, Stuart and Revett’s Anti- 
quities of Athens, with brilliant proofs throughout, 5 vols. half- 
morocco, uncut—Picort, Cérémonies et Coutumes Religieuses et 
Superstitions, 11 vols. a splendid copy on large paper, formerly 
belonging to the Comte de Buffon—a magnificent copy of Cook's 
oyages, containing brilliant prox vefore any letters or numbers, 
jn 9 vols. formed at an expense of several hundred pounds—Canones 
et Decreta Concilii Tridentini, the first edition, enriched with 
franvse ript notes, from the library of Bishop Butler- Moreri, er 
jrandg Dictionnaire Historique, 10 vols, fine copy of the best edition 
—Ware’s Works concerning Ireland, on large paper, 2 vols. in 
morocco extra—Edwards’s Natural History of Birds,7 vols. in 4to. 
na beautiful copy, in old red morocco—O’Conor, Rerum Hiberni- 
carum Seriptores Veteres, 4 vols. on large paper, very rare, in russia 
extra, by Lewis—Novum Testamentum Greecum recensuit Gries. 
bach, 2 vols. large paper, in Harleian red morocco—Athenxus, 
cura Schweighzeuseri, 14 vols. vellum paper—Boccaccio, Opere Vul- 
ari, 17 vols. large vellum paper—Euripidis Opera omnia cum 
choliis Graecis, et Notis Barnesii, Beckii, &c. 9 vols. large pamer-— 
Ciceronis Opera cum de lectu Commentariorum studio Oliveti, 
vols, a beautiful copy, in old blue morocco, with gilt and ma wrbiest 
leaves, on large paper, and very rare—Hlomeri Opera, cura Heyne, 
9 vols, in 8vo. on thick paper, in olive morocco, with many other 
valuable works, the whole in matchless condition 
May be viewed two days prior to the sale, and 6 atalogues had, 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 

A. GODDARD, Foreign and GENERAL 
@? . Acenr, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and ass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all parte of the Worl Id.—All ‘Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and grom ae & and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.— 13 . A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
aay on = every Gobveanalion,' ae % obtained at his Offices, 36, 














“Agent in Paris, Mr. Ii. Bennett, 6, Rue de la Paix. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreien 
Acents,and Acrnts to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that ‘they 
gg ed to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
,» from all perteot 60 ontinent, forclearing through the ustom 
fouse, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Offic e, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No, 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 

Custom-House Agent to the French Court anc tothe Musée Royal 





y 
oop PIANOFORTES, Cheap.— The large 
ane valuable STOCK of PI ANOPORTES manufactured b 
ZEITTER & Cv., is now SELLING OFF at 4, New Cavendish. 
street, Portland-place, London, in consequence of a dissolution of 
partnership. The Instruments, consisting of Mahogany and Rose- 
wood Grands, Semi-grands, (: ‘abinet, Cottage, and ¥ Piccolos, are 
made with the patent Sounding- Board, Metallic Plate, Check 
ction, and all the latest improvements. The Pianofortes made 
Co. have , Scop enjoyed a preference among the 
Ny been honoured with the patronage 
Queen, he Duchess of Sutherland, &c. The 

uliar construction of thes +y~ 6 -Board insures their greater 
urabili ty and the firm tone is well known. Parties desirous 
possessing one of rane superior ee May now purchase 
he same rf very advantageous terms. Grands, heretofore from 
120 to 145 a are how selling at sol to 7vl., and others in 

proportion —N The premises, No, 5, haye been recently closed, 





MILLER, ESQ. OF | 





HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
THE LIBRI COLLECTION OF RARE BOOKS, 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. price 3s, - 
ATALOGUE de la BIBLIOTHEQUE de 
M. L * * * x, dont la vente se fera Juin 28 et jours suivans, 
Balle, ig Meg: Rue des Bons Enfans a Paris 
‘art contains the Belles Lettres, and is composed of 3000 
W cee of the rarest description, and some unique. The extract 
from the Catalogue will give some idea of the vast importance of 
this Collection, t the sale of which has been anxiously expected by 
the Literary and Bibliomaniacal world. Some contain manuscript 
remarks by Kabelais, Montaigne, Galileo, Michael Angelo, asso, 
and many other names of equal celebrity. The books are mostly 
bound by Bauzonnet, Trautz, Duru, and Clark, and there are some 
beautifu “4 specimens from the Grolier and Diana of Poitiers Collec- 
tion. The following is a list of some of the rarest books :— 

Catholicon, 1460. Anthologia Graeca, 1494. Homerus, 1488; mag- 
nifique exemplaire avec de grandes lettres initiales et des enca- 
dremens en or, Apollonius Rhodius, 1494. Martial, Aldus, 1501; 
imprimé sur peau vélin. Sannazarius, 1526; imprimé sur peau 
yélin. Opera alioni Asteusis, 1521, (seul exemplaire complet). 
Dante, 1472. Dante, (circa 1515); imprimé sur peau vélin. Dante, 
quzestio florulenta, 1508. Petrarca, Aldus, 1514; imprimé sur peau 
vélin. Petrarca Triompho, (XV. siécle) ; imprimé sur peau velin. 
Ariosto, 1530; édition inconnue aux bibliograp hes. Conti la Bella 
gt 1474. Belinzone, 1493. Boiardo Sonetti, 1499. Ceeco d’Ascoli, 
1476, La Regina Ancroia, 1510, Trabisonda, 1492. Boiardo, Or- 
lando, 1543, (édition inconnue aux bibliog graphes). Alamanni, il 
Girone, 1548, (exemplaire de Diane de Poitiers). La Kegina 
@Oriente, 1690. Dati, Lettera di C olombo, 1493. Altro Marte, 1450, 
Canzone a Ballo, 1568. Fabritii, 1527. Tariffa, 1535. Galeomyo- 
machia Aldus, (1494). A®sopus, 1480 et 14%5. _ Morlinus, 1520, 
Guerino Meschino, 1477. Boceaccio, 1483. Novelle Antike, 152. 

late. 11 Pecorone, 1553. Decor seme Porey 1461. L' ‘Ale 

652; pon rogné, Sannazaro, Aldus, 1514; imprimé sur 
apier bleu. Castiglione il © ortegiano, Aldus, 1528, (exemplaire de 
Grolier). Cicero ad Atticum, Rome, 1470, Gasparinus, (premier 
livre imprimé en Frat Bembo Lettere, 1548; imprimé sur peau 
vélin. Catallus, Aldus, 1515, (exemplaire de Grolier). Theocritus, 
Aldus, 3 > ee rogné). Isocrates, 1493. Riccius de Initatione, 
Aldus. rand papier. Mus:eus, Aldus, (1494), &c. &e. 

Ca mo tenear oe - had of the following peckeet iets, | viz. ‘t—Messrs. 
Barthes & Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough-street ; Messrs. Dulau & 
Co, 37, Soho-square; Messrs. Payne & Foss, , P: at Mall; Mr. T. 
ee 9, Great Newport-street ; Mr. Thorpe, ‘173, "Piccadilly; Messrs. 

éw: Boone, 29, New Bond- street; Mr. Rolandi, 21, Berners- 
} LB, and Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Co- 


vent-garden. 
LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 











JELICAN 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London, 
Established 1797, 

Directors, 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. ivan D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Ro »bert Gurney Barclay, Esa. Henry Lancelot Holland, Teen. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.RB.s. Richd. Henshaw L — Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. ! Petty Muspratt, Es« 
Richard Fuller, Esq . Hampden Turner, Esa. F.R.S. 
Jas. A. Gordon, oy M.D. F. —“ | diate Whiting, Esq. 


FOUR-FIFTHS of the m.. Pais realized by the Company 
from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of Premiums 
allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, every Seven 

ears, The first period to commence from the 3rd of July, 1540. 

Annual Premium required for the Assurance of 100/ for the 
whole term of life. 

, | Without 
Ase. | Protits, 


With 
Profits. 


With 

Profits. 
15 |£111 0 |£115 0 40 |£218 10 ie 6 5 
20 | 11310 3 || 0 4 ° 9)4 4 7 
4 

Secretary, 


x viiaclon rower "TUCKER, § ‘2 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 18, Kine Witniam-street, City. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the first Septennial Meeting of this Company, held on the 
11th March last, a 7S, averaging 23 per cent. on the amount of 
— paid, was Dae on policies entitled to participate in 

rofits, 

Four-fi/ths, or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of the Company, will 
ee future divisions be appropriated to all assurers entitled to share 

rerein, 

Every advantage is offered by _ Company to assurers.—On policies 
taken out for the whole term of life, one-half of the Annual Pre- 
miums thereon may remain unpaid for 5 years.—Parties assured with 
the Company are allowed to reside in many of the Colonies without 
additional charge, and the Premium required for the East or West 
Indies and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate.— By a 
plan originating with this Company, great security is offered to par- 
ties assuring the lives of others.—Advs ances continue to be made to 
assurers on assignable property or income, and also on the guaran- 
tee of most undoubted personal sureties.—Detailed prospectuses, 
and every information veg: 4 of = by application at the Uftice, 
or by letter addressed to the Act 
Ww ILLIAM ry AT TRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


G Los NSURANCE, 


Without 


Age. | Profits. 








R 
Pall Mall and Cornhill, London. 
Edward Goldsm ~ Esq. Chairman, 
William Tite, Esq. F.K.S. Deputy-Chairman, 
George Carr Giyn, se sq. Treasurer, 
Established 1803, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Reversions and Life C ontingencies. 
CapiTAaL, ONE MILLION STERLI 
The whole paid’ = and invested, and ——- independent of the 
amount of premiums reccivec 


Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and 
on the contingency of one life surviving another. 

Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church Preferment, Public 
Offices, and any other, Civil or Military Employment, may, by 
appropriating a part of their income to provide the annual pay- 
ment, alleviate the distress which their death would otherwise 
occasion to their family or friends, 

Kates and conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other infor- 
mation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Com- 
pany *s Agents in the Country. 

Fire Policies due at Midsummer, must be paid on or before the 


9th of July. 
(By order of yt Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 








(in ¢o 
with Life Assurance), on undoubted personal mney 
adequate value P or other security, 

me metinte, “deferred, and contingent Annuities ana 7, 





™The assured participate in a by THIRDS of the prog each Cou 
__12, Waterloo-place. “HILL WILLIAMS Ay wlaw. 
2 AMS etary, wr law, Jan 
ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE afl — _ 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-p 
London. Established in 1 Subscribed Capea Sekt . HE d 
Wm. Goodenough I whik : Parl 
m. Goodenough Hayter, Esa, Robert Pou, of the Ear’ 
M.P. . Jobn Lou Bes. ost, Esq, Erskine, a0 
Gharies J chaston, Fea. r Samuel Smith, “Esa, P sod LGaseees 
ohn Towgood Kemble, Esq. Le Marchant Tho: cage 
John @. wn 4 Lefevre, Aone Thomas, Ey they are a 
'rustees—J ohn Deacon, sq., John G, Shaw Lefevre the mem) 
and Charles Johnston, Esq. Esa. PRS, profession i 
This Society effects Assurances in a great variety of forms, and oe 
on most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and Don-bony 
systems. . sy 
In May, 1842, a bonus in ready money bed 15 ast publis 
premiums received (equivalent toa rev Tabs by \ 
30 per cent.), was rhe ared on the bene rari ( 
1847, a further bonus in res ly mone OYLVA 
premiums received (equivalent to a rev Nt - 
40 per cent.), was declared on the benefi ~ ENGL 
annual premiums had been paid in Decembe “This is 
Prospectuses with Tables of Rates, and ail further particy which has 
may be obtained at the Office. AW ARD, Secretary, cates the ob; 
ach, and 1 
JORTH BRITISH INSURANCE” 
+ COMPANY ; established in 1809, and incorporated b 
Charter. London Offices, 4, New Be + bu dings, City, and 10, — 
Mall East, L: —, *hief Offi f Just import 
, 1 £ly ere lly ribed. 
reside: ot is Grace the Duke of : erla c y . 
London Board, : ) APO. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman, a) Can 
Francis Warden, Esq. Depu 4 yur servil 
Alexander Coc’ kburn, Esq. E Hidene, et) 
John Connell of 18 Maps. 
William Pet Mémoires 
John Irving G during his 
Charles Hertslet, F Mark Boyd, uly official 
y ster, M.D. F.R.S also may b 
ther with or wit Mémoires | 
scale, fi sous la dic 
1 captivite. 
um roy remain on ani ri 
. of pec ok advantage in insuring their bonus, and like Te 
wise e the bles of increasing premiums, of which the following is, HE 


specimen :— 
Premium to insure 1007. at death. 











a COMPA 
, | First | Second, Third Rourth | Fifth | | Remaind sho 
Age.! Year. | Year. | Year. | Yes * Year. | of Life a 
30 ex 78 TEOT 4£110 022105 peg 
40 lll sd 13 9 15 10) 118 1206383 London 
oe Tospectuses, with as « rates, , and full “particulars, may & dovery :_W 
obtained of the Secreta ank-buildings, and of the 
Actuary, John King, oy io. ‘Pall Mall F s' ET’ 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 
PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S NEW WORK, “This li 
Now ready, Svo. price 58. 6d, cloth, — 
JRESEARC HESon the CHEMISTRY of FOOD. they are» 
By JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., Professor of Chemistry inthe fect exem 
University of Giessen. Edited from the MS. of the Author, by volume git 
WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the¥ deeriptior 
University of Edinburgh. isreplete v 
By the same Author, Sieeas 
Chemistry of Agriculture and Physiology, 4th¥& isterestin 
edition, 8vo. 10% 6d, p 4 “Asm 
Animal Chemistry. 3rd edit. 8vo. Part I. 6s. 6d bas a Bg 
Chemical Letters, Feap.8yo. First Series, 48.64; firmance 
Second Series, 
comkr “Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower- -street, RE 
72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. a... 


MR. — BY’S NEW —— 


RvC . 
CATHOLIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
~ Times. 


“The work is of great literary value.” - 
“A better book, a more valuable contribution to histo ricall “a 
ture, has never been presented to the reading public.”—Obse Cc 
“A lasting monument of the research and intelligence 3 i 








author.”"—Sun. ; 
~ Historical readers would do well to turn their attention @ ISLA] 
this work.” unday Times. F 
“The learn ning exhibited is most multifarious.”—Ox/ord Herel’. ie 
“To the Catholic how pleasant—to the Protestant how profitall 
—toall readers how instructive, how sone Of Mag 
“A most valuable and most extraordinar Eag< a ‘antes maton 
“ One of the most enchanting books we have -_ Tr — = Bon, Son, Picea 
reeman ow 
“We shall be grievously disappointed if any one shall ries ‘| THE 
the perusal of this book without feeling his heart improved a 0 
his fp ve of his fellow-men increased.”—Dublin Review. 
II. 
st ready, in 1 vo! To appes 
THE REFOR M ATION ‘ly EUROPE. qutainin 
By CESARE C GLUCK. 
Edited <A FORTU KATO Phi AN DI, BEER, 1 
Will be gi 
Just published, in small 8vo. price 78. 6d. ¢ ~ 
TECIMAL DIVIDEND TABLE $ “for bm Weadded 
puting Dividends on Claims on Bankrupt oF 1 The } 
Estates! re Tables for valuing the Decknans of a Pound 3 stro, x 
DAVID ALLESTER, W.S., and Accountan loss of the MA, 
=e purpose of this wo: rk is, to one the aaa labour an nd el be comple 
tim: e dividends on debts ‘hey om Se. ¢ 
bankrupt estates. Although the. tables are in decim als, ye Ad “oe 
may be used with great facility by those ignorant of -_ the on 
metic, by means of the tables given for valuing ae pabusgh BY) ey 


London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
& Bradfute. 


XUM 


‘Tone 1g N? 10257] THE ATHENAUM 635 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The HCOMAGHEAN ETHICS of ARIS. bm 
ar PART of Vol. XVIL of the ROYAL GEouRa- | /T‘HE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS- EMOIRS of MRS. ELIZ 

FIRSTIETYS JOUKNAL is published this day. Mem- 1E._ A New Translation, mainly from the Text of M 4 S of I . ELIZABETH FRY. 
{CAL btain their copies gratuitously as heretofore, apply- . With Explanatory Notes. Designed for the assistance of _ Including a History of her Labours in Promoting the Re- 

bers Society's ‘Apartments, 3, Water oo-place. . Gtodente tn She Universitics. By the Rev. D. P. CHASE, M.A., formation rs a ha nee y jane the Tm sovemens o! er 

5 : 50, A arle-stree ellow of Oriel College. Seamen. With a Biographical Sketch of her brother, 
- London : eer hed = London: Whittaker & Co. Oxford: W. Graham. Gurney, Esq. By the Rev. THOMAS TIMPSON. _— 
ust publis — eae ~~ . 


APHAEL'S PICTURE, “THE VISION OF 8, New Bur.incton-street, June 19, 1817, SEES: Spi & Sones, 6, Feternener cow. 


NIGHT,’ lately purchased for the National Gallery ; 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGE-STREET, 
av a Were mr A: ote ori inal, b L. Gruner, 183, MR. BENTLEY 


teat by him, as also by P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., and ? 
Jagat pal Printallers Proofs, 12s. ; Prints, 78. 6d. WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING MR. COLBURN S 


PLEA for SCIIOOLS; with a Table of the NEW WORKS :— NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ive e Crime, Population, and Instruction 
Comparative Increase of ee av re : 
1e profite, fn each County. By JELENGER C. SYMONS, Esq., Barrister- 1 


1. 
AMS, Actuary, srlaw. James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. LORD CA STLEREAGH’S JOUR- 


ANCE an Lately published, te In 1 vol. post 8vo, uniform with Miss Srricktanp’s * Lives or THE NEY to DAMASCUS, &. 2vols. With numerous Engravings, 
ice, ‘Blackfri HE MODERN ORATOR, containing a com- QvEENS OF ENGLAND,’ am 
1, 240,000, lete COLLECTION of the most celebrated SPEECHES 7 > yr y 
1 OL. the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, Lord MEMOIRS _OF THE PRIVATE LIFE LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
goo, ond Ramune’ Darke, ee ey Notes, Tithe, AND OPINIONS OF LAND. Vol. X. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
oi General Index, In roya vo. price 218. cloth. ere 
A vitical reader of modern history, and to the politician, ni 
To the crifitely indispensable ; to the clergyman, the lawyer, | LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, ZENON the MARTYR B the Rey 
. “member of the legislature, the lecturer, in a word, to all whose | CONSORT OF FREDERICK WILLIAM THE THIRD. : 4 . Vy ° 
re, Esq. PRS. pf or inclination Lends a they are invalu- By Mrs. Cuarites RicHarpDson. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 3 vols. 
s for study.”— ; 
ty of forms, ap; ae” London : Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


1v. 
a —_——— Il. ‘ ” 
and Don-bonw a ey N’S HANDBOOK TO THE LAKES. : co . ’ Z O oO LO G Ic A L RECREATIONS. 
eS angen . THE AUTHOR OF ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM. By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq, F.R.S. 1 vol. 10a, 6d. bound 
per cent, on Just published, in a handsome pocket vol. feap. Svo. price 5s. with In 3 vols. post Svo. o Oe , Esq. F.R.S. 1 vol. 108, und. 
ddition of sheyfis Maps by Wyld, and upwards of 100 Illustrations by Thomas and 


vy. 
son which thr, Ey hy guide for fhe tourist to the Lakes | By the date rene ote ; , ed Darcy,’ vi. 
he gril Ah Soot worthy of inspection. gives hort history of a SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S OVER- 
—— | a, and lakes should omit oa eK In 1 vol. post 8vo, 108. 6d. LAND JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. 2 yols. 8yo. 


. R Critic, vin. 
John Johnstone, London and Edinburgh. | FACTS Se FROM LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS on 


EEE . Z. 5 y 
Just imported by Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great ° the HOLY LAND, Fourth Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d, 


Marlborough-street, By D : 
Mes ; ON JEREMY SAVANAROLA 
\APOLEON'S MEMOIRES :—GuerredOrient, FN eee eee , vit 
41 Campagnes d’Egypte et de Syrie, 1798 — 1799. Mémoires Addressed during the two last Winters to The JESUIT at CAMBRIDGE. By 
ur servir a l'Histoiré de Napoléon dictés par lui-méme 4 St. - SIR GEORGE STEPHEN, 2 ols, 
dene, et publiés par le Général. Bertrand. 2 vols. 8vo., and Atlas CyHaArLes Dickens, Esa. - Sve 
1 . Price il. 168.—N.B. This work is a continuation to the oi <N ; wp Ty , 
hab map Napoléon, which were dictated by the illustrious hero Being an APPENDIX to his ‘ PICTURES.’ HOCHEL AG A: as E ss 
durit hie captivity at Bt Helene, and Po by a0 the Iv. Whit A 5 or, IANGLAND IN THE 
i count 0! ie Ca aug 4 Syria. ere f Ne 4 : ~ + s 
cay be had the former series ¢ “ work, under the Le of In 2 vols. post 8vo. a. te SS VARS, Se as 
icipation j ‘moires pour servir A l’Histoire de France, écrits A St. Héléne . 
pseetary ais om ia dicnée de l’Empéreur, par les généraux qui ont partagé sa PADDIANA 3 


x. 
liey-holders aff aptivité. 7 vols. 8vo. price 20 Or, SCRAPS AND SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE, MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


on by this Com SUMMER TOURS. PAST AND PRESENT. and LETTERS. Vols, VI. and VIL. completi 
~ ni M) 5 ss ayes . lo * pleting the work. 
pin aceite To be published next week: in omall rig en By the Author of ‘The Hot Water Cure, oe 
ne following isy THE BOOK of SOUT ALES, the - ¥. ‘ yr 4 . 
TOL CHANNEL MONMOUTHSHIRE, and the WYE; Sebets ante ‘ HORACE W ALPOLE S MEMOIRS 
MOMPANION and G © the Railways, Watering-places, if the REIG) GEORGE 3 SECOND. : 
sc LESS, Lettessiicn, Gaapeiael Eeptina Mine bie CASTLES IN THE AIR. Seale Soe cit Peen TROND. Gesmnd Bilin 

















Just published, in 12mo. 2nd Edition, with Additions, price 5e, 





























— 
Remainder throughout the Southern Division of the Prin- 
| r 8, &C. roughow ¢ Southern Division of the Prin 
of Life cpa, With a Picture of Bristol. By CHARLES FREDERICK By Mrs. Gore, 

ye CLIFFE 2 i ters,’ 





xit. 
Nees pt Illustrated with Maps and Engravings by eminent Author of * Mothers and Daug *The Début Erte nats BURKE's HISTORY of the LANDED 
383 London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Bristol: H. Oldland. Lilan- nm . . . * | GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 2 yols, 
Rees. ichard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


W 8yo. 
dovery : W. (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ulars, may be 
gs, and of the Just published, price 5s. 
N.Serten  [ETTERS FROM the ISLE of MAN MR. JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
RK, “This little volume is full of interesting information, and will y ' — 
pore an age eeable and acceptable contribution to the stores of our Now ready at all the Libraries, 
Y of FOOD, ure These letters are valuable in many points of view. 
o ‘I They are written in an agreeable vein, full of ease, and with a per- R | S S E | I e 
hemistry inthe fi fect exemption from every species of affectation This little 9 
the Author, by pe gives = me, en = a a % 
mistry in the scription, and every important characteristic of the island. It 
isreplete with common, agreeable, and interesting ae a A TALE OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II, 
a nats Metropolitan, 
iology, 4thil , Lord ofthe superstitions and popular customs are curious and By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
“Asmall miscellaneous volume, which deserves a run upon three . : 
art I. 6s. 60, bop Tagen’. Sections, ond lnmnd.._t is altogether amusing. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 11s, 6d. 
: . ... We have done enou; recommend this little recreative per- . 
ries, 48,64.; 0% firmance to the notice it deserves." Literary Gazette. London: Smitn, EnpER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 


REV. GEORGE SMITH’S WORK ON CHINA. Lately published by the same Author, 
Now ready, in One Large Volume, Octavo, price 


Ilustrated by an Engraved Map and Twelve Lithosraphic} THE CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN;; its Lorps SrrrirvaL AND TEMPORAL; its 
A Drawings on India Paper, INHABITANTS EARTHLY and UNEARTHLY. 2 vols. price 1. 1s. 6d. 














NARRATIVE of an EXPLORATORY 
. Visit THE COURT OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 
siligenoe of i CONSULAR CITIES OF CHIN A, Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 


ir attention ff ISLANDS OF HONG KONG AND CHUSAN, MEMOIRS OF LADY SUNDON, 


IN BEHALF 0 
Oxford Herald. THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
t how profitable In the Years 1844, 1845, and 1846. AND OF 
in Ot Magdalen all Onis od ieee bry in China 
. ; onary 1 1 
wterty = gitaden : Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, Fleet-street ; Hatchard & THE COURT OF QUEEN CAROLINE, 
cove hy ool , Piccadilly ; and J. Nisbet & Co. Berners-street. 
suallnsite§ THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. CeuENNe oF Coane Se. 
" On the Ist of J uly, will be pyblished, Part L. of a INCLUDING LETTERS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PERSONS OF THE TIME, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED 
New, Cheap, and Important FROM THE ORIGINALS. 
wo appear iq yotUSICAL PUBLICATION, 7 ‘ 
r D, i D, \e ‘ H , 
ROPE. ff gating rom 0 to panes ‘of the bea engraved ied prin ert By Mrs. THOMPSON, Author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIII. iain 
GLUCK We eet all the most favourite Operas of MOZART, Some idea of the amusing and interesting nature of this work may be formed from the following list of the principa 
_—_——— BEER BRP Toninbent voeat —— yey personages mentioned in its pages :—George II. and Queen Caroline—Frederick Prince of Wales—the Duke of Cumber- 
cloth, Will begiven with the Vocal Score in its integrity, (including the | land—the Princesses Anne, Amelia, and Louisa—the Prince of Orange—the Dukes of Dorset, Leeds, Grafton, and Buck- 
3 for Com peaadenbanied recitatives never before published.) to which will | ingham—the Duchesses of Kent, Marlborough, Dorset, Bolton, Buckingham, and Kendal—Lords Hervey, Carteret, Pom- 
t or Insolvest e a Complete English Text, rendered by J. W. Mould, fret, Lymington, Tyrconnel, Sussex, Somerville, Ichester, Cowper, Oxford, Grange, Chesterfield, Russel, Widdrington, 
‘a Pound. BY ow Musical Portion of the Work will be revised by W. 8. Rock- | Orrery, Cork, Halifax, Radnor, Lovat, and Mar—Ladies Kinnou!, Oxford, Russel, Chesterfield, Ww indsor, Macclesfield, 
and loss a the ‘MARRIAGE OF BIG Ane Pag: IY ae Hervey, Cowper, Sandwich, Grange, Pembroke, Deloraine, Hamilton, Powlett, and Granville—Archbishop Wake— 
ts ica completed in the course of each year, thus costing va oy wrarnee Bishops Clayton, Hoadley, Hervey, Sherlock, Berkeley, and Talbot—Drs, Bentley, Samuel and Alured Clarke, Middleton, 
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BRGOGRAVE A. 


TTtoupencs 

FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as well as a Painter. 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Raffaelle. Leonardo da 
Vinci invented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
is a Painting by Tenicrs to ornament a harpsicord ; and in the 
National Gallery there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a similar pur- 

ose. Holbein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 

imself sculptured ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
work by Quintin Matsys, Beato Angelico, and a host of great 
Artists, decorated books; and, in fact, there was scarcely & 
great medieval Artist, when Art was really Catholic, who did 
not essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beauty of 
form and colour and poetic invention were associated with every 
hing. So it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be again. 

Manufacturing skill is pre-eminent and abounds ; but artistic 
skill has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be made 
to revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by theaid of our best Artists,several of whom have already 
expressed their willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be named— 

John Bell, Sculptor. 
Cc. W. Cope, A. R.A. 
T, Creswick, A.R.A. W. Mulready, R.A. 

J. R. Herbert, R.A. R. Redgrave, A.R.A, 

J.C. Morsley. li. J. Townsend. 

The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. Among those 
in preparation may be mentioned — 2 

1. The Cupid Iukstand, in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and 
modelled by John Bell, price 3/. 38., now ready. The lukstand will 
also be published separetely. i 

2. Kissing Children, surmountinga Paper Weight, and Boy and 
Dolphin as a Seal-handle. Both characteristic appendages to the 
above, designed and modelled by John Bell. Nearly ready. 

3. A Beer Jug: emblematical of the gathering, storing and em- 
ployment of the hop: designed by IH. J. Townsend. Nearly ready. 

4. A Dish for the Drawing room, to receive visiting cards: de- 
signed in colours by D. Maclise, R.A. 

5. The Infant Neptune: an ornament; adapted also for a 
Seitcetlar : designed and modelled by H. J. Townsend. Nearly 
ready. 

6. A series of Decanter Stoppers, designed by J. C. Horsley. 

7. The Apostle Saltcellar, by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

8, A Tray, in papier maché, desi J and or ted by R. Red- 
grave, A.K.A. 

9. A Clock-case ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 

10, A Water Jug, in glass; designed by K. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
Nearly ready. 

11. *The Hayfield’ engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A, exhibited at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. 

see A Mustard-pot, in porcelain ; modelled by John Bell. Nearly 
ready. i 

13. A Child's Mug, ornamented with engraving of a guardian 
Angel. “ He shall defend thee under his wings, and thou shalt be 
safe.” By R. Redgrave, A.R.A. Nearly ready. 

14. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Nearly ready. 

15. Unaand the Lion, a Statuette,a companion to Dannecker'’s 
Ariadne; designed and modelled by John Beil. Nearly ready. 

16. An Inkstand, carved in wood; designed by RK. Redgrave, 


8. Joseph, Sculptor. 
TD. Maclise, R.A. 








«KA, 

17. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by S. Joseph. 
Nearly ready. 

Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old 
Bond-street; Messrs. Paul & D, Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Mr. 
G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street; Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street ; 
Mr. J. Tennant, 14%, Strand; and Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 
19, St. James’s-street, where the articles may be seen.—Catalogues 
will be sent on receipt ofa postage stamp. 

Edited by ¢ RSAY, 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Grays Clegp 


Tn consequence of the destruction of a large portion of their edi- 
tion of GRAYS ELEGY, by the fire at Leighton’s, in the Strand, 
the Etching Club regret that a few days will elapse before the 
remaining two-guinea copies. will be ready for delivery. As, of 
course, ho more impressions will be taken than those originally 
announced, the loss thus sustained considerably curtails the 
humber to be issued, 

12, Old Bond-street, June 18th, 1847. 

> r TI oe 
MECHAN ICS’ MAGAZINE, of Saturday, 19th 
June, price 3d. 
Principal Contents. 

First authentic Account (with Engravings) of Bain’s new Patent 
Electric Telegraph. A thousand letters in a minute! A whole 
book in an hour! 

The College of Preceptors—Admonitory hints for next weck’s 
meeting. 

Kite’s Patent Air-Blast Locomotive Engine (with Engravings). 

“ The Mechanics’ Magazine has conferred lasting advantages on 
the arts and manufactures of the country.” 

A Keport of Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Published by Messrs. Robertson & Co., Patent and Desigus Regis- 
tration Office, 166, Fleet-street. 

7 x + NY m > + 
JEV. J. F. DENHAM'’S SPELLING and 
© READING-BOOK, upon New Principles. Third edition. 
Part I. is in the press, enlarged by an application of the principles 
to every class of words in the language, price 18, 6d. bound. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court ; Johnstone, 26 
Paternoster-row, and Priuces-strect, Edinburgh; C. H. Law, 131, 
F leet-street. y 

“The odium of spelling is removed by Mr. Denham’s process.” 





This day is published, small 8vo. cloth, price 58. 
A R I E: a ‘Yale from the French, 


With Four Illustrations. 
‘OUNT D% 








Allas. 
‘A rational view of the nature and modes of elemental educa- 
tion.”— Morning Herald. 
“Highly calculated to facilitate the acquisition of learning to 
spell and read, It will also be found particularly useful to fo- 
reigners.”— The Record, 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Published During the Present 
Season, by 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


Whewell’s History of the Inductive 
Sciences. The Second Edition, revised and continued. 
3 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

Todd and Bowman’s Physiological Anatomy 
and Physiology of Man. Part Ill. 8vo. 7s. 

Mothers and Governesses, by the Author 
of ‘ Aids to Development,’ ‘ Memorials of Two Sisters,’ 
&ec. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Girard on Methodical Instruction in the 
Mother Tongue. Edited by Lord Exsrinetoy, M.P. 
Demy 12mo. 5s. 

German Classics. With Introductions and 
English Notes, by Dr. BRRNAYS. 

Schiller’s William Tell. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
The Philoctetes of Sophocles, with Expla- 


natory Notes, by W. Haic Browy, A.B., Second Master 
of Richmond Grammar School. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Hare’s (Archdeacon) Victory of Faith. 


The Second Edition. 8vo. 6s. 


Hare’s (Archdeacon) Means of Unity; a 
Charge. With Notes on the Need of an Ecclesiastical 
Synod, and the Anglican Bishopric at Jerusalem, 8vo. 5s. 


Maurice on the Religions of the World and 
their Relations to Christianity. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Trench’s Notes on the Parables. Third 


Edition. 12s. 
Mant (Bishop) on the Observance of Holy- 


days. 2 vols. feap. Svo. 9s. 


TTowarth’s Discourses on the Liturgy. The 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Phillips’s Commentary on the Psalms, with 
the Hebrew Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Twysden’s Historical Vindication of the 
Church. A New Edition, by Prof. Corriz. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Gospel Narrative ; without repetition, 
or omission. With Exposition and Notes, by the Rev. 
J. Forster. Fourth Edition, 12s. ; large paper, 16s. 


Davies’s Estimate of the Human Mind. 
A New Edition. With large Additions. 8vo. 14s. 
Arundines Cami. Third Edition. Svo. 12s. 

Willmott’s Life of Jeremy Taylor. 5s. 

Keightley’s Crusaders. A New Edition. 
In 1 vol. demy 12mo. 7s. 

Moseley’s Mechanics applied to the Arts. 
The ‘third Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Webster's Principles of Hydrostatics. The 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Roberts’s Domesticated Animals. 
Sixth Edition. With Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 
Tomlinson’s Recreations in Astronomy. 

The Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Minerals and Metals. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Potts’s Euclid. School Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Taylor's Manual of Modern H istory. The 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TIullah’s Sea Songs. For the use of the Boys 
of the Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich. 2s. 6d. 
Tullah’s Vocal Scores. 
1 volume, Sacred, containing 54 Pieces, 13s. 6d. 
1 volume, Secular, containing 65 Pieces, 13s. 6d. 
Lady Calleott’s Little Bracken Burners, a 
Yale ; and Little Mary's Four Saturdays. With Fron- 
tispiece, by Sir A.W. CaLicor?t. New Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Cockayne’s Civil History of the Jews, The 
Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
Examination Questions and Answers, on 
Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles, 2nd Edit., 1s. 6d. 


The 





In a few days will be published, 


A HISTORY of the BRITISq 
Rorarree. GEORGE JOHNSTOR, M.D. Lp. 
“dition, in 2 vols. 8vo. Teer pangs 
21, 28.; or on large paper ( royal Bvo) a y ony Species 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD 
Thirty-two Illustrations by WM. MUL : 
by John Thompson. 1. 18. square 8vo.; or 363, 
volume contains the original of Mr. Mulread 


With 


in morsceo’ Nt 


i 
* Burchel and Sophia,’ now on view at the Teoyal Asafa ety 


hich art 
Xquisite fad 


“And there are some designs in the volume i 
justly boast of having added something to ‘even the os 
of Goldsmith.”—Exraminer, 


In 8y0. with 237 Illustrations, price 11. 11, : 
(royal 8yo.), 32. 3a, aehsm large pape 


A HISTORY of BRITISH Fogg 


MAMMALS and BIRDS. By Prof i 
is designed as a companion tothat by Professor Bali,oo i ‘ica 
Mammalia) ‘ British Quadrupeds and Cetacea,’ (Recea 


Post 8yo. 108. 6d, 


OBSERVATIONS in NA 

AL 
MISTORY; with a Calendar of Periodic Ph 
Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, MA. F.LS. 8 Br ty 

“ At the same time scientific and popular, the work cannot fai 
please even the most careless gencral reader. Every pore ee 
with interesting notes on the habits and manners of q 
birds, fishes, insects, &c.; many we would gladly quote, but mas, 
content ourselves with advising our readers to purchage the book 
itself, promising them a rich treat from the perusal.” 
Westminster Review, 


A TIISTORY of BRITISH FISHES, 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.LS. F.Z.S. &c. Second Baiti 
containing a History and an Engraving of every British Fish a 
many accessary Illustrations ; in all nearly 500, 2 vols. 8yo. priced, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrative Engravings, price 9% 


ch ta = 
GEOLOGY : Introductory, Descriptive, 
ae Ponti. By pavee TmOMAS ANSTED, M.A. PRS, 
ellow o' esus College, Cambridge; Professor of @ : 
King’s College, London : &e. &e. ” <oaee 
“It is comprehensive, yet concise ; clear, without being diffuse; 
accurate, without being tedious; abounding in illustration, ‘ 
without descending too far into minutix ; it develops princi 
and steers clear of speculation ; it is indeed a work suited to th 
practical man who desires to acquire a sound knowledge of 
in a compendious form, who has time only for what is 
essential, and fears to lose his time on what is dubious and unpr 
fitable.”—Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 


In 12mo. price 10., 2 New Edition of 


Mr. BABINGTON’S MANUAL of 


BRITISH BOTANY. 


FIRST STEPS to ANATOMY. By 
JAMES L. DRUMMOND, M.D. Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology in the Koyal Belfast Institution, Author of ‘ First Stepst 
Botany,’ &c. With 12 illustrative Plates, 12mo. 5s. 

“ This is a very able publication : the work of a master thi 
off the results of his own knowledge, not the compilation ofa mm 
sitting down to teach that he may learn. The little book willl 
an acquisition to any one, as containing an account, at once clear, 
popular, and scientific, of the general principles of v and 
animal life, as well as the substances by which animal life is‘s 
up’ and sustained.”—Spectator, 


—_—— 


Second Edition, with 535 Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo. price 42. 142. 64 


Mr. YARRELL’S HISTORY of BRI- 
TISH BIRDS. -_. 

A SupPLemMent to the First Ep1rioy, 8vo. 2s. 64; 
royal 8yo. 58. ; imperial Syo. 78. 6d. 


The BIRDS of JAMAICA. By Pi. 


GOSSE, Author of the ‘Canadian Naturalist,’ &c. Post 8vo. prict 
08. 

“ The result is a very attractive and original volume, valuableto 
the naturalist for its information, and acceptable to the 
reader for its lifelike descriptions of the habits of the biré 
the landscapes in which they are found, as well as for incidental 
gli of colonial and character.”—Spectator, May 15 

__—— 


FGGS OF THE BRITISH BIRDS. 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS © 


the EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS; accompanied with Descriptions 
of the Eggs, Nests, &c. By WM. C. HEWITSON, F.LS. | 
8vo. price 4i. 103, The arrangement adopted in this work is us 
employed by Mr. Yarrell, in his * History of British Birds’ 





With nearly 200 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 11. 8¢. ; or royal Svo. 16 


A HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST 
TREES. By PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, of Twizell, Esq. 
“The execution of this work attests the ability and care 
eather. The auinere. claims to oeuinaee — aa auc 
f tice of fo years. e fruits of su 
cannot fail of being valuable. Of the artistical department of te 
volume it is impossible to speak too highly."—Globe. 


The ANCIENT WORLD; oF, Pe 
t Sketches of Creation. By D. T. ANSTED. . 
NGS. he. fc, Professor of Geology in King’s College, 
Post 8vo. with 149 Illustrations, 12s. 


Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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REVIEWS 
4n Autobiographical Memoir of Sir John Bar- 
row, Bart., tate of the Admiralty ; including 
ctions, Observations, and Ieminiscences 
at Home and Abroad, from Early Life to 

Advanced Age. Murray. 
forty years of public service commencing 
yithin the current century, preceded by forty 
ears of adventure, which successively intro- 
duced an observant and active man to the curio- 
sities of Greenland, China and the Cape of 
Good Hope—forty years of participation in 
wme of the best official and literary society of 
this Babylon of ours—and (to say nothing of 
literary labours in guarto, &c.) forty years of 

erly reviewing, the fruit whereof was 
wards of two hundred critical essays—such 
qedentials justify their omen in what 
(alley Cibber calls “the delightful pleasure of 
witing about one’s self day long,” —if, indeed, 
Autobiographer ever needed justification. Sir 
John Barrow undertakes his task in a manner 
yhich must set every reader at ease. Possessing 
-not idly boasting—a mens sana in corpore 
jo,—bearing testimony, throughout his nar- 
nitive, to the honourable and healthy influences 
gfwork, and to the certainty with which energy 
und self-improvement will advance the fortunes 
of one lowly-born—we have rarely looked into 
arecord of eighty years which chronicles so much 
of prosperity and happiness. Nor can we forget 
that Sir John Barrow’s public career lay in the 
most interesting and varied hemisphere of the 
oficial world. That department which is first 
rached with news of a sea-victory, and in 
vhich the projects for some great voyage of dis- 
covery are matured, must give play to feelings 
of more frequent excitement and thoughts of 
lager enterprise than find place or occupation 
inother branches of national service at the desk. 
-In short, here is another pleasant English 
book, to be added to the Englishman’s library. 

Sir John Barrow adds one more fair name to 
ur Biographia Borealis. He was born—an 
only child—at Dragleybeck, near Ulverstone, in 
North Lancashire, in 1754. His father was a 
fumer and gardener; and the boy was early 
made responsible for the flower-garden. But 
he tells, with a pleasant pride, how he was 
responsible also for the culture of something 
more precious than pinks and southernwood.— 
“Just after leaving school, in a conversation with a 
young friend, we lamented that there was no such 
thing as a Sunday-school, for the benefit of poor 
thildren, and I suggested that we should propose one 
hut how? There was no newspaper—not even a 
punting-press. We, however, drew up a plan, and I 
wdertook to stick it up on the market-cross, the 
right before market-day. We saw that it excited 
meat attention; it was talked of; a person offered 
himself to undertake it; and it succeeded so well, 
that to the Ulverstone Sunday-school I and some of 
ny family are at this time annual subscribers,’’ 

At the Town Bank Grammar School young 
arrow picked up his education; and so early 
distinguished himself in arithmetic, mensuration, 
tc, that on leaving school he was appointed 
lo take part in the survey of the great Conished 

state. Like all youths who will rise, he turned 
this to account by familiarizing himself with 

practical use of the mathematical instru- 
nents enployed.— 

“In fact, during our sojourn at the Priory, I so far 
wailed myself of the several applications of these in- 
stuments, that, on arriving in London, some years 

8, | extended my knowledge of them, so as 
‘odraw up and publish a small treatise, to explain the 
use of a case of mathematical instruments, 


king my first introduction to the press, for which I 





obtained twenty pounds; and was not a little delighted 
to send my first-fruits to my mother.” 

We must take another paragraph from this 
portion of the Memoir.— 

“For the twelvemonth, or thereabouts, that I 
remained at home, the employment of my time was 
directed towards something that was useful or curious. 
Of the latter, I had fallen in with an account of Ben- 
jamin Franklin's electrical kite; and a kite being a 
very common object with schoolboys, and a string 
steeped in salt-water, with a glass handle to it, not 
difficult to be had, I speedily flew my kite, and 
obtained abundance of sparks. An old woman 
curious to see what I was about, it was too tempting 
an opportunity not to give her a shock, which so 
frightened her, that she spread abroad a report in the 
village that I was no better than I should be; for that 
I was drawing down fire from heaven. The alarm 
ran through the village, and my poor mother entreated 
me to lay aside my kite.” 

The parents of young Barrow were naturally 
anxious to see him established in some calling 
or profession; and would fain have bent his 
views towards the Church. The youth knew 
himself and his vocation better. Instead of 

reparing for a career utterly unsuited to him, 
he undertook in his fourteenth year the superin- 
tendence and book-keeping of an iron-foundry in 
St. Thomas’s Buildings, Liverpool. So success- 
fully were his duties performed, that at the 
expiration of two years he was offered a part- 
nership. But the death of Mr. Walker, the 
proprietor, and the disposal of the property put 
an end to this scheme. Nothing seems to have 
escaped young Barrow’s inquisitive spirit. He 
assisted Lunardi, the aéronaut, in the inflation 
of his balloon—then a strange novelty. He 
records, too, an experiment of quite another 
order, which, though not scientific, seems at 
this distance of time little less strange.— 

“During my residence in Liverpool, I had an 
opportunity of seeing, what very few have witnessed, 
Mrs. Siddons acting a romping character in a farce 
(Charlotte, I think, the name is), the ‘Apprentice.’ 
The company had just arrived under her husband, 
Mr. Siddons, and the bill of fare had been distributed. 
The lady intended for the character failed to make 
her appearance, and Mrs. Siddons volunteered to take 
it, after having performed her part in a tragedy.” 
When questioned in later years as to the 
authenticity of this fact, the ‘Tragic Muse de- 
clined positively owning to the Romp,—though 
she would not deny that such a thing might 
have been! 

The next step in knowledge taken by Sir 
John Barrow was nothing less spirited than a 
voyage to Greenland,—which he was invited to 
perform with an invalid captain for whom the 
bracing north air had been prescribed. Here 
was an opportunity not to be neglected for 
studying seamanship. The Captain— 
“appointed a emart young man to instruct me how 
to steer, to assist him in reefing a sail, to take azimuths 
and altitudes, which I knew pretty well how to work 
—in short, in all the tactical parts of navigation ; and 
the more I learnt of it the more I liked it.” 

While on board the Peggy, young Barrow 
“spoke” a well-known personage who chanced 
to be taking a voyage in the Betsy of Liverpool, 
also for the benefit of his health. Of him we 
have an anecdote or two; and shall add to these 
a notice of the close of the voyage.— 

“Sir Isaac Coffin was one of those singular cha- 
racters, who are sometimes called oddities, because 
their actions are not governed by the ordinary rules 
of mankind. Whenever he was in a ship passing 
the tropics, and a fresh breeze blowing, it is said 
that he was sure to be seen on the forecastle, on the 
anchor-stock, or on the spritsail-yard, with his lance 
ready poised to dash into the dolphins, when seen 
flashing like lightning across the bow of the ship; 
and he is said to have rarely missed his aim, except 
on one occasion when he threw himself, spear in 
hand, on a passing porpoise, and kept afloat astride 
of his prize, like another Arion, till fetched off by a 





boat. Towards the latter period of his life, Sir Isaac 
went over to an island in the St. Lawrence, peopled 
mostly by the descendants of his family. In a letter 
I received from him he said, ‘I have been among 
three hundred Coffins, and have built a school to 
hold about a hundred of their young ones; and in 
returning, the small vessel having caught fire, I 
jumped overboard and, to avoid being burnt, was 
very nearly being drowned; and thus, having escaped 
these two perils, I suppose I may consider myselt 
reserved for the remaining one—to be hanged.’ On 
our advance to the northward, our little Welsh doc- 
tor became very fidgetty about witnessing, for the 
first time, the sun just skimming the northern part 
of the horizon about midnight, having, he said, lost 
several nights’ sleep, by his vigilance in watching the 
first emersion of its whole body above the horizoti. 
He frequently expressed his great delight that the 
sun, during our stay, was never to set, but perma- 
nently to shed his benign rays upon us. His mess- 
mates, however, used to check his ardour, and en- 
deavoured to convince him of his mistake, in faneying 
the glaring light of the sun, reflected from the ice 
and snow, agreeable, it being not only unpleasant, 
but injurious to the eyes; that a few clouds anda 
fog, which would be of frequent occurrence, are a 
great relief, and that the permanence he so much 
wished for not only would interfere with his hours of 
rest, but that he would be puzzled to know when it 
was time to go to bed, and when to rise—nay, that 
occasions might happen, when a day or two would 
either be lost or gained upon the voyage. All this, 
however true, was incomprehensible to the Welsh- 
man, but he had proof of the latter part on returning 
home. The long labours of the people in chasing, 
capturing, towing to the ship, and cutting up the 
several whales caught, together with stowing the 
blubber away in the casks and hold, each fish em- 
ploying all hands forty-eight or fifty hours, made all 
of us indeed so little careful of keeping time, that we 
actually did lose a day; and it was not discovered 
until we entered the Mersey, when, on approaching St. 
Nicholas’s Church, we heard the bells ringing and saw 
a number of people proceeding towards that place 
of worship. We concluded, therefore, that it was 
Sunday, which was confirmed by the pilot, whereas 
by our watches and the ship’s log it was Saturday. 
It appears that Captain Sir E. Parry, on one occa- 
sion, got into this perplexity, and to prevent its 
happening on a future voyage, he had the dial plates 
of several watches marked with twenty-four hours 
instead of twelve; the first at the top of the dial repre- 
senting midnight, the twelfth at the bottom mid-day, 
by which such a mistake could not easily happen.” 
This is probably the only occasion during his 
long and active life in which Sir John Barrow 
lost a day! 

This Greenland voyage—which had been 
taken against the inclination of our author’s 
parents—was little calculated to settle his mind 
to home keeping; still less to acquiescence in 
the tame penury of a sizar-ship. His ambi- 
tion began to fix on London: that arena for 
struggle which tempts every enterprising spirit 
—and, let us add, retains and rewards those 
who add courage and conduct to talent and 
purpose. Disregarding the offer to superintend 
a West India estate, young Barrow accepted a 
mathematical tutorship in an academy at Green- 
wich kept by Dr. James. This opened the 
way to the formation of influential connexions, 
Some of his pupils were destined for the Navy 
—among them a son of Lord Anson and 
another of Lord Leveson Gower. He had a 
lady pupil, too,—Lady Beaumont, of Coleorton ; 
and socn contracted a friendship with the son 
of Sir George Staunton. By the influence of 
the Stauntons, he was included in the suite of 
Lord Macartney on his memorable embassy 
to China. The leading events of this expedition 
have become matter of history. But here is a 
passage narrated so pleasantly that were it a 
“ twenty-times told tale’ we must have it once 
again.— 

“On the 14th of September, three days before the 
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Emperor's birth-day, Padre Anselmo came to tell 
me that he thought all was not right at Gehol; that 
the Tartar legate had been degraded from his rank 
for deceiving the Emperor, and for not having paid 
his personal respects to the Ambassador on board 
ship, when in Tiensing roads; that his peacock’s 
feather had been exchanged for a crow’s tail; and 
that regard for his age and his family alone had 
saved him from banishment. The Emperor, it 
seems, having heard that the Ambassador's portrait 
was suspended in the cabin of the Lion, asked the 
legate if it was like him, when it came out that he 
had never been near the Lion, as his order directed 
him, but had reported that it had been obeyed. 
days after this, on going to the hall of audience, I 


about in so sullen a mood that he would not speak 
to me. Groups of officers were assembled in the 
court-yard, all looking as if something very dreadful 
either had happened or was about to happen. No- 
body would speak to me, nor could I get any expla- 
nation of this extraordinary conduct; though I con- 
cluded it could be no other than the result of a tem- 
porary anger of the old Emperor, for the deception 
that had been practised on him, At length my friend 
Deodato made his appearance, with a countenance 
not less woeful than those of the government officers, 
T asked him what had occurred? His answer was, 
*We are all lost, ruined, and undone. Lord Ma- 
cartney has refused to comply with the ceremony of 
prostrating nine times before the Emperor, unless a 
Chinese officer, of equal rank with himself, shall go 
through the same ceremony before the portrait 
of his Britannic Majesty; or, that his Lordship’s 
proposal, which he had now to offer, should be ac- 
cepted—namely, that he himself would perform the 
same ceremony of respect to his Imperial Majesty, 
which he is required to do to his own sovereign.” And 
Deodato observed that whatever might be thought 
of this at Gehol, the great officers of state, in the 
tribunal of rites and ceremonies in Pekin, were, he 
knew, outrageous, perplexed, and alarmed; in short, 
that it could not be conceived what might be the 
consequences of allowing an ancient custom to be 
broken through, and a new one, of a barbarous nation, 
to be adopted inlieu of it. But Deodato was, more- 
over, fearful that the ill effects of it might extend to 
his own class. The only visible result upon us at 
Yuen-min- Yuen was the abridgment of our table in 
the number and quality of the dishes—the usual 
mode among the Chinese of manifesting their dis- 
pleasure. Something of the same kind, it appeared, 
had taken place at Gehol: from the time that the 
Ambassador began to demur to the ceremony, and 
to offer conditions, attempts were made to starve 
him into compliance by an abridgment of his table; 
finding that to fail, they had recourse to an opposite 
plan, and became full of liberality, kindness, and 
complaisance. On the 21st of September, the Am- 
bassador returned to Pekin, and notice was issued 
that, on the 30th, the Emperor would inspect the 
presents at Yuen-min- Yuen. They were all perfectly 
ready, and I was not a little delighted at the idea of 
turning them over to the Chinese. This was the 
day fixed for his intended return, and it was notified 
to the Ambassador that it was a usual compliment 
for all public officers to meet him on the road ten 
or twelve miles from the capital, and that it would be 
so considered, if his Excellency and suite would join 
in the ceremony. There was nothing unreasonable 
in this, and accordingly the whole suite were mounted 
and arrived on the ground about six in the morning. 
This road was newly made for the occasion, beau- 
tifully rolled smooth and level, well watered, and 
on each side were, at intervals of about fifty yards, 
triangles of poles erected, from which were suspended 
painted lanterns. On the margins of the road, as 
far as the eye could reach, were thousands of state- 
officers in habits of ceremony—Tartar troops in their 
holiday-dresses—standard-bearers without number— 
military music and household officers lining the two 
sides of the road. The approach of the Emperor 
was announced by a blast of trumpets, followed by 
softer music; and the description, in an ancient and 
hallowed record, is so strikingly similar to the one in 
question as to be here appropriately applied: ‘ And 
at that time, when all the people heard the sound of 
the cornet, flutes, harps, sackbut, psaltery, and all 
kinds of music, then the princes, the governors, and 


Two | 
| arranged on leaving Gehol. 
found the doors shut, and the old eunuch walking | 


| could have imagined. 





captains, the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, 
the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces that 
were gathered together, fell down and worshipped’ 
—save and except, it may be added, certain strangers 
who were present and obstinately resolved to do no 
greater homage to any sovereign, than that which is 
required by their own, and who contented themselves 
by voluntarily bending one knee to the ground, as 
the Emperor of China passed by. Seated in a clumsy 
state-chariot, his Majesty bowed very graciously to 
the Ambassador as he passed, and sent a message to 
say that, understanding he was not well, he advised 
him to return immediately to Pekin, and not to stop 
at Yuen-min-Yuen, as had been intended and 
The following day, the 
Ist of October, the Emperor, attended by a Tartar 


| officer, inspected the presents in the hall of audience, 


and examined many of them more attentively than I 
He desired the Tartar prince 
to tell us, through Deodato, that the accounts he 


| had received of our good conduct at Yuen-min- Yuen 


had given him great pleasure; and that he had 
ordered a present to be made to each of us, as a 
proof of his entire satisfaction. The present con- 
sisted of rolls of silk, and pieces of silver cast in the 
form of a Tartar shoe, each being about an ounce in 
weight. They were delivered by the old eunuch, 
who wished to exact from us the usual prostrations, 
even after the Emperor had departed; but I only 
laughed at him, and asked him where the bamhoos 
were kept; he understood me, gave a grin and a 
growl, and walked away. I thought it right, however, 
to desire Deodato to explain to the Tartar prince, 
who remained, that we had no objection to do as the 
Ambassador had done at Gehol, and which had been 
repeated by us on meeting the Emperor; and he 
immediately said that nothing more was required: 
accordingly, on receiving the presents, we each placed 
one knee on the lowest step leading to the throne. I 
told Lord Macartney what we had done, and he said 
it was perfectly correct.” 

Barrow’s prudence and inquiring spirit could 
hardly fail to recommend him to those having 
good things to give away. On his return to 
England, we find him contributing to, and 
assisting in, the confection of Sir George Staun- 
ton’s official narrative of the Expedition—and 
shortly afterwards bearing Lord Macartney 
company to the Cape of Good Hope. Arrived 
there, he was nominated to go up the country 
to Graaff Reynet,—where the boors were at that 
juncture “in a state little short of rebellion.” 
Such a perpetual change of scene, occupation 
and duty allotted to a man of our author’s tem- 
perament seems a notable illustration of the 
luck of ‘the silver spoon’’:—and the following 
description of his start up the country reads 
like a bit of Defoe.— 

“In concert with Mr. Bresler, the landrost (the 
parson having positively refused to go), I purchased 
two horses, ten oxen, and a boulder-waggon, well 
covered with a rounded canvas roof, and fitted my 
cot inside. I took with mea small pocket sextant 
of Ramsden, of five-inch radius, an artificial horizon, 
a case of mathematical instruments, a pocket com- 
pass, a small telescope, and a double-barrelled rifle- 
gun that had belonged to poor Anguish. The only 
hooks I carried with me were Aiton’s ‘ Hortus Kew- 
ensis,’ and the ‘Systema Nature,’ which were of 
great importance, affording me both comfort and 
assistance; some small quantity of wine and spirits; 
but I left the cooking apparatus, the kitchen utensils, 
and the table appendages, to the landrost, who had 
his own two waggons, and a third for his baggage and 
for the people, his servant and the Hottentot leaders 
of the oxen. <A black boy and a smart Hottentot 
took charge of my horses, and some half-dozen Hot- 
tentots were engaged to take care of the oxen.” 

Here, again, we must make a long skip,— 
having touched matters of history. Nor can 
we draw upon Sir John’s lively reminiscences 
of his mission to the Namaaquas. The summing 
up is as pleasant as the timely arrival of the 
fortune and the chaise and pair at the end of a 
three-volume novel or a Defoe reality.— 

“Thus, between the Ist of July, 1796, and the 18th 
of January, 1797, I had traversed every part of the 





colony ofthe Cape of Good Hope, and visited ty 
several countries of the Kaffirs, the Hottentots, 
the Bosjesmen; performing a journey exceedingine 
thousand miles, on horseback, on foot, and yery - 
in a covered waggon ; and full one-half of the } rn 
as a pedestrian. During the whole time (with the 
exception of a few nights passed at the Drosdy Hous. 
of Graatf Reynet) I never slept under a roof bus 
always in my waggon, and in the cot that I broug 
with me in the good ship Trusty from England, 
My first visit on my return was, of course to the 
Governor, who gave me a most cordial and welaues 
reception; he now hoped that my travels were at - 
end, and that the recollection of my intercourse al 
negotiations with the rebel boors, the Katftirs, anj 
the Hottentots, would contribute to the relish ‘of 3 
more civilized society; ‘but,’ he added, ‘h 
seen your friend Maxwell?’ ‘I have seen nobody 
my Lord; I considered it my first duty to wait es 
your Lordship, to report my arrival and Proceeding,’ 
‘Then you will not be sorry to hear,’ he said, “that 
your colleague is no longer my secretary, Authorized 
by my instructions, I have appointed him to the sity. 
tion of Comptroller of the Customs, which gives him an 
advance of five hundred pounds a-year: that is to say 
a salary of one thousand pounds; and be assured ver 
were not forgotten in your absence, and that it affons 
me real pleasure to be able to do the same thing by 
you, in conferring on you the appointment of Auditor. 
General of Public Accounts Civil and Military, ani 
here (handing me a paper) is your commission," 

In the year 1799 our author married,—anj 
became a Cape Proprietor, with a paddock, 
garden and vineyard,—a grey Spanish pony and 
an Indian groom and helper. At this point the 
record of a man’s life is apt to become monoto- 
nous. But the interest of Sir John Barrows 
was now to begin. New men and new measures 
brought on the delivery of the Cape to the 
officers of the Batavian Republic, and the 
return of the English to their own country. Our 
author arrived at home in the year 1803, We 
shall stop here for a week: to resume here 
after at the Admiralty ;— Mr. Barrow being 
appointed to the second secretaryship there, 
under Lord Melville, in the month of May, 
1804. 


ave Voy 





A Natural History of the Mammalia. By G.R. 


Vol. I. 


Although we have lately had many excellent 
works published in this country on comparative 
anatomy and general zoology, and the adui- 
rable series of works by Van Voorst on British 
zoology, we have yet none embracing a par- 
ticular history of the various species of animals 
known. We are glad, therefore, to find one s0 
competent to the task as Mr. Waterhouse w- 
dertaking a natural history of the Mammalia— 
a work wanted no less from the unscientific 
nature of most of our books on “ quadrupeds,” 
as they are called, than from the many new and 
interesting additions, both recent and fossil, 
which have been made to our knowledge of this 
family within the last few years. 

It is, in fact, impossible that anything like 
sound principles in zoology should be pro 
pounded unless all forms be taken into cons 
deration; and paleontological researches are 
every day modifying our views of the relations 
and affinities of recent animals. We are on 
that account pleased to find that Mr. Water- 
house embraces in his work the consideration of 
fossil forms. The present volume is devoted to 
the marsupial animals; and it is the intention 
of the work to pass on from these lower forms 
of the mammalia up to the highest. This plan 
has many advantages; and has allowed the a 
thor an opportunity of early giving to the world 
a large amount of original matter relating to4 
family to which he has devoted great and sue- 
cessful attention. Mr. Waterhouse has als 
availed himself of the recent labours of Mr. 
Gould the ornithologist; who during his res 


Waterhouse. Bailliére. 
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dence in Australia for the purpose of obtaining 


; knowledge of the birds of that part of the 
yorld, did not neglect to observe the habits of a 
class of animals which are characteristic of the 
The low developement of 


Australian Fauna. \ 
brain, however, in these animals, does not per- 
mit of a large exhibition of those faculties and 
instincts which so frequently interest the general 
observer amongst the more highly developed 
guimals. On this account the present volume 
robably possesses less of interest to the general 
reader than will those which are to follow. We 
extract the following passage as a specimen of 
the work.— : ; 

«The Great Kangaroo inhabits New South Wales, 
Southern and Western Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
and, and is known to the colonists by the names 
‘Boomer’ and ‘ Forester.’ Tn the older works it is 
aid to be called Kangaroo by the natives; and Mr, 
Gould informs us, it is the * Buddaary’ of the Abo- 
rgines of the Liverpool range. It prefers low grassy 
hils and plains, and open parts of the country, where 
t browses upon the herbage and low bushes. During 
the heat of the day it shelters itself among the bushes, 
ull grass, or ferns. In its more common position it 
nstson the hind legs and terminal half of the tail, 
with the anterior part of the body bent forwards, and 
hut little elevated, but upon the slightest alarm the 
body is raised perpendicularly, and the animal is 
thus enabled to command a distant view. The 
enses of smell and sight in the Kangaroos are very 
qute, and as they are timid animals they are very 
dificult to approach; they, nevertheless, not unfre- 
quently fall a prey to the native dog, and are much 
hunted by thenatives (their flesh being well-flavoured), 
yho procure them by means of their unerring spears. 
Sometimes, discovering their retreat, the natives 
firma large circle, and gradually close upon them, 
and by shouting and yelling, Mr. Gould informs us, 
terrify the animals, that they become confused, 
md are readily despatched by means of the bomme- 
rengs, clubs, and spears. ‘Still, however formidable 
amenemy the Aborigines may have been,’ says this 
author, ‘the Great Kangaroo finds, at the present 
time, a far greater one in the white man, whose supe- 
torknowledge enables him to employ for its de- 
¢mction much more efficient weapons than those of 
hemore simple son of nature. Independently of 
the gun, he brings to his aid dogs of superior breed, 
ad of so savage a nature that the timid Kangaroo 
has but little chance when opposed to them. ‘These 
dogs, which run entirely by sight, partake of the 
mature of the greyhound and deerhound, and, from 
their great stre cth and fleetness, are so well adapted 
fur the duties to which they are trained, that the 
ecape of the Kangaroo, when it occurs, is owing to 
peculiar and favourable circumstances; as, for ex- 
ample, the oppressive heat of the day, or the nature 
ofthe ground; the former incapacitating the dogs 
for a severe chace, and the hard ridges which the 
Kangaroo invariably endeavours to gain, giving him 
great advantage over his pursuers. On such grounds 
the females in particular will frequently outstrip the 
feetest greyhound, while, on the contrary, heavy old 
males, on soft ground, are easily overtaken. Many 
ofthese fine Kangaroo-dogs are kept at the stock 
sation of the interior, for the sole purpose of running 
the Kangaroo and Emu; the latter being killed solely 
fr the supply of oil which it yields, and the former 
trmere sport, or for food for the dogs. Although 
Thave killed the largest males with a single dog, it is 
tot generally advisabie to attempt this, as they possess 
meat power, and frequently rip up the dogs, and some- 
thes even cut them to the heart with a single stroke 
the hind leg. Three or four dogs are more gene- 
nlly laid on; one of superior fleetness to ‘ pull’ the 
Kangaroo, while the others rush in upon and kill it. 
It sometimes adopts a singular mode of defending 
‘elf, by clasping its short, powerful fore-limbs 
wound its antagonist, leaping away with it to the 
varest water-hole, and there keeping it beneath the 
water until drowned : with dogs the old males will do 
hs whenever they have an opportunity; and it is 
sid, that they will also attempt todo the same with 
tan, In Van Diemen’s Land the Macropus giganteus 
#9 forms an object of chace, and, like the Deer 
and Fox of England, is hunted with hounds.’’ 

¢ work is illustrated with engravings from 








wood and steel; representing a great number 
of the species, together with those parts of the 
structure which are of importance in the deter- 
mination of the specific character—as the skull 
and theteeth. The scientific details are copious 
and accurate: and on the whole, we think 
Mr. Waterhouse’s work bids fair to supply an 
important desideratum in zoological literature. 





Travels in the Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, §c. By Xavier Hom- 
maire de Hell. Chapman & Hall. 

Tuts book forms an interesting volume of the 

‘Foreign Library.’ We are well aware of the 

taste and judgment required in the introduction of 

foreign books, even such as contain good mate- 
rials, toan English public. Qurstandard demands 
that a traveller's information should be conveyed 
in pleasant style. Unfortunately, German tra- 
vellers, with few exceptions, either cannot or 
will not write pleasantly; but frequently offend 
against our taste by palming upon us a disqui- 
sition under the cover of a book of travels. Mr. 

Kohl himself, after achieving considerable suc- 

cess by a strain of writing that might be called 

liveliness in a German, has lapsed into a manner 
of compilation which we can designate by no 
other title than that of ‘‘ bookmaking.” 

The present work is not a German book,—and 
these remarks apply to it onlyin a partial degree. 
The author’s wife accompanied him in his travels 
through a district comparatively unbroken by 
tourists; and we recognize in the descriptive 
and narrative portions of the book a liveliness 
of feminine style which relieves the heavy, 
though valuable, chapters on commerce, sta- 
tistics and politics. We shall confine our 
notice chiefly to the lady’s portion of the book : 
—only premising, for the sake of those who 
read for more than amusement, that there will 
be found in the heavier chapters much informa- 
tion on the commerce and policy of Russia, and 
respecting its position with regard to the Cau- 
casus and our Indian possessions. 

We do not find in these sketches many new 
traits in the Russian character as already por- 
trayed by other writers. Our travellers stayed 
for some months at Odessa; and the lady was 
delighted with the music in the church there. 
Many have spoken of the effect of Russian vocal 
music, but few have noticed the simple secret 
of its power. It is worth noticing in our own 
country; for while we have every season a host 
of solo wonders, we are still poor enough in 
choral harmony. This is the field in which new 
things are to be done. The excellence of Rus- 
sian vocal music lies not in its composition, but 
in the keeping of voices close together. This is 
enough to account for the effects described by 
the writer.— 

“The brilliant fétes that took place on the arrival 
of the imperial family, happened most opportunely 
for us, and enabled us to see many celebrated person- 
ages. All the foreigners of distinction who had been 
present at the famous review of Vosnecensk followed 
the emperor to Odessa, and prolonged their stay 
there after his departure. The whole town was in 
revolution. ‘The houses of dubious colour were most 
carefully re-coated, and even old tumbling walls were 
plastered and coloured. Te Deum was chanted in 
the cathedral the day their majesties arrived; the 
emperor and his eldest son attended, and were met 
at the great doors by the whole Russian clergy dressed 
in their richest robes, and headed by the archbishop. 
The emperor was accompanied by a long train of 
courtiers and officers, whose golden embroideries and 
glittering decorations vied in splendour with the 
magnificent costumes of the popes and choristers. 
The Te Deum appeared to me incomparably beau- 
tiful. Whoever would know the full power of har- 
mony, should hear the religious music of the Russians. 
The notes are so full, sograve, of such thrilling sweet- 
ness, and such extraordinary volume, and all the 
voices, seeming as though they issued from the depths 













































































of the building, accord so admirably with each other, 
that no language can express the effect of that mighty 
music and the profound emotion it excites. I had 
often heard enthusiastic accounts of the Russian 
church-singing, but all fell far short of what I then 
heard.” 


From Odessa our travellers proceeded through 
Kherson and Nicolaief. On their way they 
witnessed the sudden thaw of the Dnieper.— 

“Two days afterwards a southerly wind had almost 
completely swept away the immense shect of ice that 
for so many months had imprisoned the waters of 
the Dniepr. The thaw took place so rapidly, that 
the river was free before any one could have noted 
the progress of its deliverance. In eight days there 
was not a vestige of ice, and we returned to Clarofka 
without experiencing any of the emotions we had 
felt on our first rash and picturesque expedition. 

Sut this mild weather, very unusual in the month of 
March, soon gave place to sharp frosts, which renewed 
the winter mantle of the Dneipr, and did not entirely 
cease until the beginning of April. At this season 
the steppes begin to be clothed with a magnificent 
vegetation, and in a few days they have the appear- 
ance of a boundless meadow, full of thyme, hyacinths, 
tulips, pinks, and an infinity of other wild flowers of 
great sweetness and beauty. ‘Thousands of larks 
nestle in the grass, and carol everywhere over the 
traveller's head. The sea, too, partakes of the com- 
mon gladness of the general scason. Its shells are 
more beautiful and more numerous; its hues are 
more varied, and its murmurs gentler. Plants and 
animals seem all in haste to live and reproduce their 
kind, as if they foresaw the brief duration of these 
pleasant days. Elsewhere, summer is often but a con- 
tinuation of spring; fresh blossoms come forth, and 
nature retains her vital power for a long period; but 
here a fortnight or three weeks are enough to change 
the vernal freshness of the landscape into a sun- 
burnt waste. In all these countries there are really 
but two seasons; you pass from intense cold to a 
Senegal heat; without the body having time to 
accustom itself to this sudden change of temperature, 
The sea-breezes alone make it possible to endure the 
heat—which in July and August almost always 
amounts to 94° or 95°.” 

We are sorry to find an account of the clergy 
in Little Russia too well accordant with the 
statements given by Blasius and other travellers 
respecting the same class in the northern and 
other parts of the empire.— 

“Nothing can exceed the depravity of the Russian 
clergy; and their ignorance is on a par with their 
vicious propensities, Most of the monks and priests 
pass their lives in disgraceful intoxication, that render 
them incapable of decently discharging their religious 
duties. The priestly office is regarded in Russia, not 
as a sacred calling, but asa means of escaping from 
slavery and attaining nobility. ‘The monks, deacons, 
and priests, that swarm in the churches and monas- 
teries, are almost all sons of peasants who have 
entered the Church that they may no longer be 
liable to the knout, and above all to the misfortune 
of being made soldiers. But though thereby acquiring ~ 
the right to plunder the serfs and catechize them after 
their own fashion, they cannot efface the stain ot 
their birth, and they continue to be regarded by the 
nobility with that sovereign disdain which the latter 
profess for all who are not sprung from their own 
caste. The great and the petty nobles are perfectly 
agreed in this respect, and it is not uncommon to 
see a pometshik raise his hand to strike a pope, whilst 
the latter humbly bows his head to receive the 
chastisement. This resignation, which would be 
exemplary if it were to be ascribed to evangelical 
humility, is here but the result of the base and 
crouching character of the slave, of which the 
Russian priest cannot divest himself even in the 
midst of the highest functions of his spiritual life. 
* * It is particularly on the eve of a great 
Church festival, that the Russian priest is sure of 
an abundant harvest of poultry, eggs, and meal. 
Easter is the most remarkable of these festivals, and 
lasts a whole week. During the preceding seven 
weeks of Lent, the Russian must not eat either eggs, 
meat, fish, oil, butter, or cheese. His diet consists 
only of salted cucumbers, boiled vegetables, and dif- 
ferent kinds of porridge. The fortitude with which 
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he endures so long a penance proves the mighty 
influence which religious ideas possess over such rude 
minds. During the last few days that precede the 
festival, he is not allowed to take any food before 
sunset, and then it may be fairly admitted that brandy 
is a real blessing for him. * * To return to our 
Easter holidays: the last week of Lent is employed 
in making an immense quantity of cakes, buns, and 
Easter bread, and in staining eggs with all sorts of 
colours, A Fpainter was brought expressly from 
Kherson to our entertainer’s mansion for this pur- 
pose, and he painted more than 1,000 eggs, most of 
them adorned with cherubims, fat-checked angels, 
virgins, and ali the saints in paradise. The whole 
farm was turned topsy-turvy, the work was inter- 
rupted,and the steward’s authority suspended. Every 
one was eager to assist in the preparations for merry- 
making; some put up the swings, others arranged 
the ball-room ; some were intent on their devotions, 
others half-smothered themselves in the vapour baths, 
which are one of the most favourite indulgences of 
the Russian people: all, in short, were busy in one 
way or other, A man with a barrel organ had been 
engaged for a long while beforehand, and when he 
arrived every fuce beamed with joy. The Russians 
are passionately fond of music. Often in the long 
summer evenings, after their tasks are ended, they 
sit in a circle and sing with a precision and harmony 
that evince a great natural aptitude for music. Their 
tunes are very simple and full of melancholy; and 
as their plaintive strains are heard rising at evening 
from some lonely spot in the midst of the desert 
plain, they oflen produce emotions such as more 
scientific compositions do not always awaken, At 
last Easter day was come. In the morning we were 
greatly surprised to find our sitting-room filled with 
men who were waiting for us, and were meanwhile 
refreshing themselveswith copious potationsof brandy. 
The evening before we had been sent two bottles of 
that liquor, and a large basket of cakes and painted 
eggs, but without any intimation of the use they 
were to be put to; but we at once understood the 
meaning of this measure, when we saw all these 
peasants in their Sunday trim, and a domestic serving 
out drink to them, by way I suppose of beguiling the 
time until we made our appearance, The moment 
myjhusband entered the room, all those red-bearded 
fellows surrounded him, and each with great gravity 
presented him with a painted egg, accompanying the 
gift with three stout kisses. In compliance with the 
custom of the country my husband had to give each 
of them an egg in return, and a glass of brandy, after 
first putting it to his own lips. But the ceremony 
did not end there: Kooda barinya? kooda barinya? 
(where is madame), nadlegit (it must be so); and so 
I was forced to come among them and receive my 
share of the eggs and embraces, During all Easter 
week the peasant has a right to embrace whomsoever 
he pleases, not even excepting the emperor and the 
empress. ‘This is a relic of the oid patriarchal 
manners which prevailed so long unaltered all over 
northern Europe. In Russia, particularly, where 
extremes meet, the peasant to this day addresses the 
czar with thou and thee, and calls him father in 
speaking to him. When we had got rid of these 
queer visiters we repaired to the parlour, where the 
morning repast was served up with a profusion 
worthy of the times of Pantagruel. In the centre 
of the table stood a sucking pig flanked with small 


hams, German sausages, chitterlings, black puddings, | 
° J fe] oOo”. 


and large dishes of game. A magnificent pie con- 


taining at least a dozen hares towered like a fortress 
at one end of the table, and seemed quite capable of | 
sustaining the most vehement onslaught of the as- 


sailants. The sondag and the sterlet, those choice 
fish of Southern Russia, garnished with aromatic 
herbs, betokened the vicinity of thesca. Inmagine, in 
addition to all these things, all sorts of cordial waters, 
glass vases filled with preserves, and a multitude of 
sponge cake castles, with their platforms frosted and 
heaped with bonbons, and the reader will have an 
idea of the profuse good cheerdisplayed by the Russian 
lords on such occasions. * * On leaving the breakfast 
table we proceeded to the place where the sports were 
held; but there I saw nothing of that hearty merri- 


ment that elsewhere accompanies a popular holiday. | 


The women, in their best attire, clung to the swings, 
I will not say gracefully, but very boldly, and in a 
manner to shame the men, who found less pleasure 


in looking at them than in gorging themselves with 
brandy in their smoky kabaks. Others danced to 
the sound of the organ with cavaliers whose zigzag 
movements told of plenteous libations. * * We 
noticed on this occasion an essential characteristic of 
the Russian people. In thissceneof universal drunken- 
ness there was no quarrelling; not a blow was struck. 
Nothing can rouse the Russians from their apathy; 
nothing can quicken the dull current of their blood ; 
they are slayes even in drink. * * Such are the 
Easter festivities. As the reader will perceive, they 
consist on the wholein eatingand drinkinginordinately. 
The whole week is spent in this way, and during all 
that time the authority of the master is almost in 
abeyance; the coachman deserts the stables, the cook 
the kitchen, the housekeeper her store-room; all are 
drunk, all are merry-making,all are intent on enjoying 
a season of liberty so long anticipated with impa- 
tience.” 

The preceding picture of so-called religious 
festivities accounts for the writer’s opinion that 
the conversion of the Kalmucks to the Greek 
church would be a questionable advantage. It 
may be regretted, however, that the Moravians 
have been unsuccessful in the chief object of 
their mission to this part of the world—the con- 
version of the Kalmucks; for the following 
sketch of the little colony at Sarepta affords 
a pleasant contrast to the last extract.— 

“The Moravian colony, shut in within a bend of 
the Volga, in the midst of the Kalmuck hordes, 
eloquently demonstrates what miracles decision and 
perseverance can effect. It is the first shoot planted 
by Europe in that remote region, amidst those pas- 
toral tribes so jealous of their independence ; and 
the changes wrought by the Moravian brethren on 
the rude soil they have fertilized, and on the still 
ruder character of the inhabitants, give striking evi- 
dence of the benefits of our civilization. Everything 
breathes of peace and contentment in this little town, 
on which rests the blessing of God. It is the only 
place I know in Russia in which the eye is never 
saddened by the sight of miserable penury. No 
bitter thought mingles there with the interesting ob- 
servations gleaned by curiosity. Every house is a 
workshop, every individual a workman. During the 
day every one is busy; but in the evening the thriving 
and cheerful population throng the walks and the 
square, and give a most pleasing air of animation 
to the town. Like most Germans, the Moravian 
brethren are passionately fond of music. The piano, 
heard at evening in almost every house, reminds 
them of their fatherland, and consoles them for the 
vicinity of the Kalmucks. We visited the establish- 
ments of the Moravian sisters, where, by a fortunate 
chance, we met a German lady who spoke French 
very well. The life of the sisters is tranquil, humble, 
and accordant with the purest principles of morality 
and religion. They are forty in number, and appear 
happy, as much so at least as it is possible to be in a 
| perfectly monastic state of existence. Consummate 

order, commodious apartments, and a handsome 
garden make the current of their lives flow with 
unruflled smoothness, as far as outward things are 
concerned, Music, too, is a great resource for them. 
| We observed in the prayer-toom three pianos, with 
which they accompany the hymns they sing in chorus, 
They execute very pretty work in pearls and tapestry, 
which they sell for the benefit of the community. 
There would be nothing very extraordinary in these 
details if any other country were in question ; we 
are afraid they will even be thought too common- 
| place; but if the reader will only reflect for a mo- 
ment on the position of this oasis of civilization on 
the fur verge of Europe, in the midst of the Kal- 
mucks and on the confines of the country of the 
Khirghis, he will think our enthusiasm very natural 
and excusable. * * ® Of strangers to the asso- 
| ciation, there are in Sarepta thirty families of work- 
people from the German colonies of Saratof, forty 
Russians, and twenty Tartars ; some fifty Kalmuck 
kibitkas (tents) supply labourers for the gardens 
and for other works. * * * The habits of these 
| colonists, their amount of education, and their reli- 
gious principles make a marked distinction between 
them and all the other Germansin Russia. We have 
| seen few sectarians whose religious views are charac- 
| terized by so much sound sense, While discharging 








their duties with the most scrupulous exactness, th 
avail themselves of the good things granted them cd 
Providence, live in a liberal and commodious ’ 
and surround themselves with all that can re 
easy and agreeable. What struck us mo: 
was to find invariably in the mere workman as Wel! 
as in the wealthy manufacturer, a well-bred wel. 
informed man, of elegant manners and appe: me 
and engaging conversation. We spent but a few 
days in the colony, but our knowledge of the Germay 
language enabled us quickly to acquire the friendshj, 
of the principal inhabitants ; and when we left tj: 
town, our carriage was surrounded by a great number 
of those worthy people who came to bid us q gs 
farewell, and to wish us a pleasant journey throw! 
the wild steppes of the Kalmucks.” ; % 
Of the wandering hordes of Kalmucks, the: 
social traditions and strange religious legend; 
and ceremonies, we have an account, partly 
compiled from Bergmann and other authoritic 
and partly the result of the writer's personel 
observations. The following sketch of a yisi 
to a Kalmuck prince is new and amusing. — 
“The little island belonging to Prince Tumen 
stands alone in the middle of the river. Froma dis 
tance it locks like a nest of verdure resting on tha 
waves, and waiting only a breath of wind to send i 
floating down the rapid course of the Volga; but, a3 
you adyance, the land unfolds before you, the tree 
form themselves into groups, and the prince's palace 
displays a portion of its white fagade and the open 
galleries of its turrets. Every object assumesa more 
decided and more picturesque form, and stands out 
in clear relief, from the cupola of the mysterious 
pagoda which you see towering above the trees ts 
the humble kibitka glittering in the magic tints of 
sunset. The landscape, as it presented itself sue- 
cessively to our eyes, with the unruffled mirror of the 
Volga for its framework, wore a calm but strange 
and profoundly melancholy character. It was like 
nothing we had ever seen before; it was a new 
world which fancy might people as it pleased; one 
of those mysterious isles one dreams of at fifteen 
after reading the ‘Arabian Nights’; a thing, i 


manner, 
nder jife 
St of al! 


short, such as crosses the traveller’s path but once 
in all his wanderings, and which we enjoyed with 
all the zest of unexpected pleasure. * * After the 
first civilities were over, I was conducted to a very 
handsome chamber, with windows opening on a large 
verandah. I found in it a toilette apparatus in 
silver, very elegant furniture, and many objects both 
rare and precious, My surprise augmented co 
tinually as I beheld this aristocratic sumptuousnes, 
In vain I looked for anything that could remind me 
of the Kalmucks; nothing around me had a tinge of 
couleur locale; all seemed rather to bespeak the 
abode of a rich Asiatic nabob; and witha little effort 
of imagination, I might easily have fancied mys! 
transported into the marvellous world of the faines 
as I beheld that magnificent palace encircled with 
water, with its exterior fretted all over with balconies 
and fantastic ornaments, and its interior all filled 
with velvets, tapestries and crystals, as though the 
touch of a wand had made all these wonders stat 
from the bosom of the Volga! And what completed 
the illusion was the thought that the author o 
these prodigies was a Kalmuck prince, a chief of 
those half-savage tribes that wander over the santy 
plains of the Caspian Sea, a worshipper of the Grand 
Llama, a believer in the metempsychosis; in shor, 
one of those beings whose existence seems to ts 
almost fabulous, such a host of mysterious legends 
do their names awaken in the mind. * * At aneaby 
hour next day, Madame Zakarevitch came to accom 
pany us to the prince’s sister-in-law, who, dum 
the fine season, resides in the kibitka in preference? 
the palace. Nothing could be more agreeable to us 
than this proposal. At last then I was about to st 
Kalmuck manners and customs without any fore! 
admixture. Onthe way I learned the princess ber 
renowned among her people for extreme beauty al 
accomplishments, besides many other details whic 
contributed further to augment my curiosity. We 
formed a tolerably large party when we reached het 
tent; and as she had been informed of our intended 
visit, we enjoyed, on entering, a spectacle that ye 
surpassed our anticipations, When the curtain & 
the doorway of the kibitka was raised, we found ou 
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itherspacious room, lighted from above, and 
red damask, the reflection from which shed 
int on every object; the floor was covered 
ith a rich Turkey carpet, and the air was loaded 
with perfumes. In this balmy atmosphere and 
it we perceived the princess seated on a 


hes 
selves nar 
hung with 

a glowing t 


crimson lig 
1 

Jow piat ‘ ‘ 
n TF eeaing robes, and as motionless as an idol, 
ms 5 

Some 
heels, formed a strar ‘ 
: It was like nothing I could compare it 





pound her. 


tp but an opera seene suddenly got up on the banks 
When the princess had allowed us 
sme enough to admire her, she slowly descended the | 
gens of the platform, approached us with dignity, | 
embraced me affectionately, | 


of the Volga. 


steps 
took me by the hand, ' 
and led me to the place she had just left. She did 
thesame by Madame Zakarevitch and her daughter, 
nd 
ei ied us, she motioned them to be seated on a large 
ivan opposite the platform. No mistress of a house 
in Paris could have done better. When every one 
had found a place, she sat down beside me; and 
through the medium of an Armenian, who spoke 
Russian and Kalmuck extremely well, she made me 
athousand compliments, that gave me a very high 
opinion of her capacity. With the Armenian’s assis- 
tnee we were able to put many question to each 


par 





ied to have recourse to an interpreter, the con- 
yersation was far from growing languid, so eager was 


the princess for information of every kind. The | 


Amenian, who was a merry soul, constituted him- 
vif of his own authority, grand master of the cere- 
monies, and commenced his functions by advising 
the princess to give orders for the opening of the 
Immediately upon a sign from the latter, one of 
the ladies of honour rose and performed a few steps, 
tuming slowly upon herself ; whilst another, who re- 
mained seated, drew forth from a balalaika (an 
Oriental guitar) some melancholy sounds, by no 
means appropriate to the occasion. 
attitudes and movements of her companion more 
accordant with our notions of dancing. They 
frmed a pantomime, the meaning of which T could 
not ascertain, but which, by its languishing mono- 
tmy, expressed anything but pleasure or gaiety, 
The young figurante frequently stretched out her 
ams and knelt down as if to invoke some invisible 





hing. The performance lasted a considerable time, | 
during which I had full opportunity to scrutinize the | 


princess, and saw good reason to justify the high renown 
nwhich her beauty was held among her own people. 
Her figure is imposing, and extremely well-propor- 
toned, as far as her numerous garments allowed me 
to judge. Her mouth finely arched and adorned 
with beautiful teeth, her countenance expressive of 
grat sweetness, her skin somewhat brown, but re- 
narkably delicate, would entitle her to be thought a 
vey handsome woman, even in France, if the out- 








vereonly a trifle less Kalmuck. Nevertheless, inspite 
ifthe obliquity of her eves and the prominence of her 
theek-bones, she would still find many an admirer, 
not in Kalmuckia alone, but all the world over. 
Her looks convey an expression of the utmost gentle- 
tes and good-nature, and like all the women of her 
nee, she has an air of caressing humility, which 
makes her appearance still more winning. * * After 
the ball came the concert. 
ater the other on the balalaika, and then sang in 
chorus. But there is as little variety in their music 
win their dancing. At last we were presented with 
itrent kinds of koumis and sweetmeats on large 
‘iver trays, When we came out from the kibitka, 
the princess's brother-in-law took us to a herd of wild 
horses, where one of the most extraordinary scenes 
waited us, The moment we were perceived, five 
orsix mounted men, armed with long lassoes, rushed 
unto the middle of the taboun (herd of horses), keep- 
ng their eyes constantly fixed on the young prince, 
tho was to point out the animal they should seize. 

€ signal being given, they instantly galloped for- 
vard and noosed a young horse with a long dis- 
tevelled mane, whose dilated eyes and smoking 
wstrils betokened inexpressible terror. A. lightly- 
tad Kalmuck, who followed them on foot, imme- 
diately sprang upon the stallion, cut the thongs that 
Were throttling him, and engaged with him in an in- 





form at the further end of the tent, dressed | 


twenty women in full dress, sitting on their | 
re and particoloured cirele | 


then graciously saluting the persons who accom- | 


er, and notwithstanding the awkwardness of being | 


Nor were the | 


The women played one | 





credible contest of daring and agility. It would be 
impossible, J think, for any spectacle more vividly to 
affect the mind than that which now met our eyes. 
Sometimes the rider and his horse rolled together on 
the grass; sometimes they shot through the air with 
the speed of an arrow, and then stopped abruptly, as 
ifa wall had all at once risen up before them. Ona 
sudden the furious animal would crawl on its belly, 
or rear in a manner that made us shriek with terror, 
then plunging forward again in his mad gallop he 
would dash through the taboun, and endeavour in 
every possible way to shake off his novel burden. 
But this exercise, violent and dangerous as it appeared 
to us, seemed but sport to the Kalmuck, whose body 
followed all the movements of the animal with so 
much suppleness that one would have fancied that 
the same thought possessed both bodies. The 
sweat poured in foaming streams from the stal- 
lien’s flanks, and he trembled in every limb. As 
for the rider, his coolness would have put to shame 
the most accomplished horseman in Europe. In the 
most critical moments he still found himself at 
liberty to wave his arms in token of triumph; and in 
spite of the indomitable humour of his steed, he had, 


| sufficient command over it to keep it almost always 


within the circle of our vision, At a signal from the 
prince, two horsemen, who had kept as close as possible 
to the daring centaur, seized him with amazing quick- 
ness, and galloped away with him before we had time 
to comprehend this new maneuvre. The horse, for 
a moment stupified, soon made off at full speed, and 
was lost in the midst of the herd. These performances 
were repeated several times without a single rider 
suffering himself to be thrown, * * The lateness of 
the hour recalled us to the palace, where a splendid 
dinner was prepared for us. ‘Two large tables were 
laid in two adjoining rooms, and at the head of each 
sat one of the princes. We took our places at that 
of the elder brother, who did the honours in the most 
finished style. ‘The cookery, which was half Russian 
half French, left us nothing to desire as regarded 
the choice or the savour of the dishes. Everything 
was served up in silver, and the wines of France 
and Spain, champagne especially, were supplied in 
princely profusion.” 

Our extracts have shown that this work, 
though in a considerable degree, as we have 


| said, occupied with historical and statistical 


accounts, is not without the relief of lighter 

descriptive passages which will be interesting 

to the general reader. 

Beard-Shaving and the common Use of the 
Razor, an unnatural, irrational, unmanly, 
ungodly, and fatal Fashion among Christians. 
Painter. 


| Hencerorwarp The —— (as a well-known 


hero of ancient legends is described in the play- 


| bills) may be called “Old Strop”— not * Old 


Ine of her face and the arrangement of her features | 


Scratch; it being clearly shown in this 
amazing pamphlet that but for the Razor we 
might be, at this moment, enjoying the Millen- 
nium instead of the Famine !—since that accursed 
weapon, and none other, cut down Eden’s Gar- 
den, bringing in the fashions of smooth chins 
and the Seven Sins simultaneously. We shall 
hardly be believed on hearsay when propounding 
a solution of the Enigma of Life at once so mo- 
mentous, short and easy! But here it is stated, 
in high Kalydor style, by our bearded sage :— 


That Evil One (erewhile an angel of light), 
Malignly intent to make earth his abode, 

Ile prevail’d to enthral these new creatures of God. 
Once fallen—again sped the wolf to his prey— 
Again, by Temptation, thus led them astray :— 
**( Woman sublime, love thyself, love not him— 
Be gladsome and gay, leave the gloomy and grim— 
This Minor discloses thy beauty, fair Queen— 
Which needs, to be idoliz’d, only be seen: 

Adore, in the vision, no fugitive dream— 

A day-star of wonder, on earth still supreme. 

This Razor present to thy spouse, for his beard, 
Once an ensign of royalty, now should be shear'd. 
*Tis fit that thy vassal of thee should take note, 
And expose a smooth chin (perchance cut his throat)! 
Why lives he, what loves he, but woman's control 
In mind, and in body, and even in soul !"— 

So spake the arch-traitor, and ever since then, 

The Razor disgraces and mutilates men. 

The Pagan, the Persian, the Jew, and the Turk, 
Are they who most manfully spurn the vile work ; 











But Christians, of paramount pride and pretence 
In morals, religion, and ** plain common sense”— 
Shave daily, devoutly, lip, cheekbone, and chin, 
Protesting that Nature, not Fashion, doth sin— 
That He plac’d the Beard as a * penalty” there, 
Whose own Sacred Image they otherwise wear— 
That Felons, who sever between neck and head, 
Are divinely “insane,” not damnably dead— 
That they neither own Satan's yoke, nor his rod, 
For they are the true ‘* elect people of God!” 

Jlow like those of old, who were in their own eyes 
Just the same, yet the seed of the Father of Lies! 
Admonition, 

ITeedless youth, Give ear, 
Farthly Fashions fear— 
Never let come near 
Shaving knife and gear:— 
Let the young down grow 
On thy lip—below— 
Wherever it doth show, 
Else thou shalt suffer woe. 

A famous series of historical notes succeeds, 
—proving, from cases of self-destruction (!)— 
from the practice of the Turks and of the Kings 
of Persia (whom Chrysostom describes as weav- 
ing gold thread into their beards) —to say nothing 
of David, Alexander, Priam, Isaiah, Charles 
the Simple, and ‘“ Master Peter” the Czar 
—that all lopping and cropping is a wicked and 
foolish expedient, subversive of order and de- 
structive of simple morals—that the Preto-Barber 
and the Great Beast of the Revelations, if not 
identical, must certainly have been twins. 
Finally, our prophet puts in a word for the 
“‘mustachio,” as a safeguard for a civilian,—but 
unspeakably precious as a soldier's vade mecum: 
quoting the Sunday Times in proof that it is the 
bounden duty of all who mean “to keep their 
powder dry” and their teeth in readiness for 
the biting of cartridges, to cultivate the use of 
that appendage! 

Let us hope that the above warnings and 
corroborations will not be circulated by us in 
vain; but that within the shortest possible 
period — aided by devout matin and vesper 
services of Macassar—the youth of England 
may emulate in the beanty of hairiness not 
merely our old-clothes venders of the family of 
Sidonia, but also the rapins, the cornet-d-piston- 
ists, and other similar perfect characters, who 
throng the Boulevards and by-ways of that 
Celestial City—Paris the immaculate ! 








Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Por- 
tugal, and Glimpses of the South of Spain. 
2 vols. Moxon. 

Tus journal—the work of a lady, said to be 

the daughter of an eminent poet—evinces good 

taste and literary cultivation; but the writer has 
not acquired the art of so arranging the scenes 
and events of travel as to give due prominence 
to the more important. She tells her simple 
tale, indeed, without any artifice. Her volumes 
are deficient in adventure,—but abound in 
minute description. The main object proposed 
by the publication of her diary is, she says, that 
of removing certain prejudices which she be- 
lieves now prevent the English from visiting the 
scene of her present labours. Portugal, says 
our author, is not “merely a land of unwashed 
fiery barbarians and over-brandied port wine” 

—but a pleasant place of occasional sojourn. 

It presents to the traveller much novelty of sub- 

ject—besides being now easy of access and 

within three days’ voyage from the Isle of Wight. 

Our fair tourist herself started from Southamp- 

ton on the 7th of May, 1845; and arrived at 

the mouth of the Douro by the 12th. 

The village of Foz, where she subsequently 
resided, is an agreeable bathing-place; and its 
scenery is remarkable for beautiful effects of 
moonlight and sunset. ‘The Portuguese have a 
proverb that Noah came to Portugal purposely 
to see a sunset. Camoens sang divinely of 
sunsets. The rides in the neighbourhood of this 
locality are genially described. Sometimes our 
tourist boated it “down the delightful Lima ;” 
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and, as a specimen of her descriptive powers the | Chaucer's Lady of the Flower and the Leaf, and 


reader may take the following.— | 
“We were tempted to land at Veiga de Corilho, 

on the edge of a plain, three leagues in extent, well 

cultivated, and now alive with waving rye, nearly fit | 
for the sickle. This plain is backed by cone-shaped | 
rocky hills. The river banks are more than fringed | 
with oaks and olives: the old olive trees thus inter- 
mingled with oaks by no means disfigure the land- 
scape ; the lichen-stained trunk is almost as_pic- 
turesque as that of the time-silvered birch. Under | 
the far-spread shade of the oaks we sauntered along 
for a mile or two, then took to the boat again. On 
a hill to the left is a pretty chapel, Nossa Senhora da | 
boa morte, ‘Our Lady of the good death; and ano- 
ther, not far off, San Estevao da facha, ‘ St. Stephen 
of the torch.” On the right bank, we have passed 
the small white chapel of St. Christopher, on a grey 
rock; lower, the chapel of St. Justa. Yonder, on the 
left bank again, is Victorina, a hamlet, near the Casa 
dos Abreus Cotinhos, a mansion which was grossly 
abused a few years ago, and had all its furniture 
destroyed by the National Guard of Ponte de Lima, 
because Miguelite papers were found, or pretended 
to have been found, there. * * It isa pity that the 
noisome subject of Portuguese discords will obtrude 
itself everywhere, even on the Lima, But yonder 
are some men fish-spearing; better that than spear- 
ing one another. Just now we passed a group of 
fishers netting. As we glide along we are greeted, in 
mid-river, by men who are wading across with baskets 
on their heads ; the first men that I have seen carry- 
ing burthens in that fashion; but hands and staff are 
needed here to steady them across the unequal 
shoals. Nightingales are in full song in the hazel 
and olive copses with which the river margin is deco- 
rated as with hedgerows—‘ hardly hedgerows, little 
lines of sportive wood run wild.’ The distant cuckoos 
are calling to each other. Now we come upona 
fleet of boats, in full sail; for here is deeper water,— 
above twenty boats, and a very pretty fleet it is. 
They are working up from Viana to Ponte de Lima 
with bacalhao, &c., and empty pipes to fetch wine. 
Blue dragon-flies—blue, green, golden—are hovering 
over the water; and in the water is a kind of long 
delicate weed, that looks like seaweed, the finest, 
most beautiful that ever was seen; but it is the growth 
of the river sand, for there it has its root, and the 
long fibres wave and stream under the current with 
more life than the current itself, and look, indeed, 
like the tresses of some group of nymphs whom the 
silver sands have suddenly hidden at our approach, 
leaving nothing of them visible but their hair. The 
sky above and around is all bright azure—no, not all 
just now; for there are ecider-down-like clouds, with 
brown edges hovering over the mountains, which 
those white clouds darken, but not sadden, with their 
shadows. The men have now taken to their paddles, 
and we glide along against the breeze, if breeze it 
may be called, that comes so soft, and so fragrant 
from the west, and need not ‘ whisper whence it stole 
its balmy sweets,’ for yonder is the orchard it has 
been robbing—a grove of orange trees and lemon 
trees in flower. The hues of the slightly rippled and 
quite transparent river are now more beautiful than 
ever. As we look down through the water, the effect 
on the sandy bed is as if it was overlaid with a golden 
network of large open meshes. This is the reflection 
of the slightly-curled water, the edges of the little 
waves sparkling and dancing in the sun, and so on 
the light clean sand beneath. In some places the 
effect of the sun on the surface of the water is that of 
myriads of diamonds dancing. Almost all the way 
down, on both banks, except with such intervals as 
make an agreeable variety, by letting us in to peeps 
at the fields, the river is luxuriantly edged, but not 
hedged, with brushwood; and the branches, not only 
of the olives and tall oaks, already spoken of, but of 
this underwood, reach far over upon the stream 
in many places, and there, on the lithe twigs, the 
nightingales swing and sing. I saw some of them 
perched in this manner, while they sang against each 
other ‘ with so merry a note.’ They were notso shy 
of being seen as nightingales usually are in England, 
where, though they seem to like a populous neigh- 
bourhood, they shun the eye of man or woman. Of 
the scores of these birds that I have heard at Rich- 
mond on Thames, at Woolwich, and other frequented 


| sun-rise till sun-down. 





places, I have seldom espied one, though, like 


many a time, 
I waited about busily 
On every side, if I ‘ that bird’ might see. 
I suppose they are here unmolested by bird-snarers, 
and too happy to be suspicious.” 
Of the habits of the people in Portugal our 


| journalist speaks as follows.— 


“The Portuguese are certainly an industrious 
people. I have already spoken of the stone-masons 
who were employed next door to us, and the clink 
of whose hammers and chisels was to be heard from 
The men rested at nine 
o'clock for one half-hour to take a second breakfast; 
then they set to again, and no cessation till half- 
past twelve. At two they began again, and went 
on till after sunset; and this, day by day, till their 
work was ended. I was surprised to observe that the 
workmen courted rather than shunned the burning 
sun; for the blocks of granite which they were hew- 
ing into shape were all arranged on the sunny side 
of the street, when it would have been equally con- 
venient to themselves and the passers-by to haye had 
them placed in the shade. I must say a word or 
two of the industry of the women, and this is best 
done by stating exactly what came under my own ob- 
servation. The occupation of the woman I am about 
to give as an example, was to drive away the little 
thieves of birds from a crop of Indian corn, in a field 
adjoining our garden, and extending up a steep slope 
towards the lighthouse. This woman got up with 
the birds (before four o’clock) and went to bed with 
the birds (about eight), and never left the birds all 
day, but ran to and fro across the sloping ground 
under a burning sun, or a blustering wind, or a pelt- 
ing rain, never once resting her poor legs, so far as I 
could discover, and I chanced at the time to be con. 
fined by illness to a room that overlooked this field. 
She was busy the while too with hand and voice; 
one loud shrill note was for ever repeated, to an in- 
strumental accompaniment not more harmonious— 
a sort of watchman’s rattle. Another instance I 
may quote, of a tall handsome young girl who came 
daily to the house where we were staying. She 
acted as the aguadera, the water-carrier, bringing from 
the fountain all the spring-water that was required 
for the day; helping in the garden, weeding or water- 
ing, and willing and ready at any moment to be sent 
up to the city, three miles off, on any sort of errand. 
Thither she went regularly every other morning; let 
the weather be what it might, she was off before four 
o'clock, and home again by eight or nine, bringing on 
her head, in a large basket, everything used or con- 
sumed in the house, except the coals. On her return 
she would sit down for a quarter of an hour whilst 
she ate her breakfast, then away to the fountain, and 
if nothing more were required from her, she hastened 
to her mother’s humble cottage; and call there at 
any hour, when she was not out in some other per- 
son’s service, you were sure to find her busy with her 
spindle and distaff, or with her knitting.” 


Wages in Portugal are low —but starving 


poverty is unknown. In such a climate the 
poor require little fuel and little clothing. The 
writer’s reflections on the native manners are 
judicious. Having visited Braga, she ventures, 
also, on some antiquarian local detail ;—but the 
vestiges of former times being disregarded by 
the ignorant inhabitants, the monuments of the 
past are rapidly disappearing. Those contem- 
poraneous with the Roman sway in Lusitania 
fare the worst—the bigot being the iconoclast. 
The use of a Roman temple ‘as a bire, or as ¢ 
butchery, is but another and more convenient 
protestation against paganism.”” We give one 
more extract, less for the sake of the description 
which it contains than for that of the rather 
pretty verses with which it concludes.— 

“ We rose at 3 a.M., and were out of Braga before 
4.4.M. First to Carvalho d’Este, a long league, up 
hill for the most part, till, turning round about a 
quarter of a mile before reaching that village, we got 
a noble view of Braga and its rich plain, and a glimpse 
of the western ocean, just at sun-rise. From this hill 
also we witnessed the finest effect of vapour I have 
seen, except once, in another mountain land, when 
descending from the summit of . But there it 





eer. 
was a pompous army of clouds marching and deploy 
ing under me; here it was one vast stiff body of 
A e Py y Oi 
whitest fog imbedded on our left in the deep yall 
which it filled, and so motionless, so fast aslee as it 
it would never wake or stir to the call of the winds 
and as if it were impermeable to the sun, and ly: 
there as a shroud to some great Mystery, We pre 
ceeded over hills green with fern, rhododendron, | 
rustinus; and gay with a thousand flowers, gumeigy, 
heaths white and red, yellow gorse, yellow broom pea 
white, wild mignonette, yellow jessamine, clematis 
lavender, heartsease, white thorn, dog rose whit 
red, and thousands, thousands more, all, or m 
them, in bloom, all sending forth an exhalation ¢: 
‘ rich distilled perfumes; and scattered among this 
wilderness of sweets were huge gray stones, or rath: 
hillocks of stone; further off were stony mountain 
similar appearance to these hillocks, but in paps 
well sprinkled with trees, oaks, cork trees, beech: 
and interspersed with the birch, the wild almond, anj 
many others of the minor sylva. Our route Jy; 
through the villages of Pinheiro and Anjaes, Jeayiy, 
on our right the lone steep crag on which stands ¢) 
church of N.S. do Pilar and the old tower of y 
castle in which Alphonso Henriques, if the legend }y 
true, imprisoned his mother. Both are strikin: 
objects, which we proposed to visit on ourretum, 4 
little incident that occurred as we passed through 
the next small village (Val de Luz), produced froy 
one of our party the following 
Lyrics on Horseback. 
In Val de Luz, the Vale of Light, 
A hamlet neither fair nor bright 
That valley's title bears— 
(As honours oft, by merit won, 
Descend to some ignoble son, 
Or wealth to worthless heirs)— 
A narrow street of squalid huts, 
‘jerce-visaged men, and fiercer sluts 
With eyes and elf-locks black, 
And earth-brown features grinning scorn 
The passing stranger seemed to warn,— 
** Beware of an attack !” 
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Such hints are spurs; but yet the last 
ill-omened shed was scarcely past, 
When checkt was every steed! 
What stops us here ?—a torrent strong, 
A mighty flood of glorious song, 
Indignant of our speed. 
The Nightingale of lusty lungs, 
The bird that has the gift of tongues, 
The key to every breast ; 
*T was he, and as we rode along 
Waylaid us with a force of song, 
And held us in arrest, 
No wanderer through a dark pine-wood 
To brigand mandate ever stood 
More suddenly than we ; 
Stopt by a bird in open day, 
An Attie bird that ambushed lay 
Behind an olive tree!” 

The title of the work includes Spain; only 
a small portion of its contents, however, relate 
to that country. We will make room for: 
brief passage or two.— 

“How came some English writer on Madrid to 
say that Spanish ladies have no love for flower? 
The assertion may be true as regards Madrid, though 
Ido not know that it is true there; but it is mos 
erroneous as regards the southern and eastern mar- 
time provinces. Every patio and every balcony 
falsify the assertion, and every girl that you mec 
wears a natural rose or some other siveet flower fixel 
in her jet black hair; and many, not content with 
the single flower on the temple, wreath the plait be 
hind with flowers, or weave them with it. Childrea, 
soon as they have hair to deck ‘ prick it with flower, 
and grey hairs, too, do you see thus adorned; ani 
not one of the 4,000 girls who work in exe long room 
at the government tobacco factory is without a flower. 

Some differences between the manners 6 
Spain and Portugal are marked by our author. 
In Spain women are rarely seen carrying bur- 
dens; while ‘in Portugal the women and the 
Gallegos do all the burdensome work.” 4 
the market in Seville, few women were observed 
attending the stalls ; whereas in Portugal, s@§ 
our journalist, the men would have been mot 
rare.— 

“Then again, the Spanish women walk a c 
deal, both in the early morning and late evening. “ 
Portuguese lady would seldom or never dream ¢ 
taking a walk for walking’s sake, except at the # 
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Fe or at the Caldas; she walks to mass, to -the 
: ra, but nowhere else. Spanish ladies may walk, 
; lk, alone, without the smallest fear of 


and do wal ‘a fi 
meeting with any annoyance, A Portuguese lady 


would be considered crazy were she scen alone in 


the streets.” P 
Ourreaders will perceive that all this is of the 
very slightest fabric. The narrative presents 
no startling incident—no accidents sd flood or 
field; and what we have extracted fairly enough 
represents the general merits of a work that on 
the whole has more of taste than of interest. 





A Vindication of Protestant Principles. By 
Phileleutherus Anglicanus. Parker. 

The Religions of the World, and their Relations 
to Christianity. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
London. Same Publisher. 

Tare are occasions when the duty of criticism 

becomes subordinate to that of interpretation 

and exposition. A bold, original and striking 
theory on an important but controverted sub- 
ject is a valuable contribution to the history 
and progress of opinion,—but as such can be 
treated by us only as an opinion, leaving its 
truth or falsehood to be determined by future 
inquiry and further investigation. The theories 
promulgated in the two volumes named at the 
head of this article have little immediate con- 
nexion with each other;—but they are alike 
in striking originality, in logical precision of 
developement, in being supported by great 

scholarship, and in their certainty to provoke a 

large amount of antagonistic controversy. 


theories, or the cogency of the evidence ad- 
duced in their support, we believe that we shall 
best perform our duty to the authors and the 
public by giving such an outline as may fairly 
indicate their nature and purport—disavowing 
all responsibility in the way of approbation or 
diapprobation. 

The gentleman who has taken the name 
of Philelentherus Anglicanus — that is, ‘an 
Anglican Lover of Freedom’’—informs us, in- 
cidentally, that he is a clergyman (we think 


it probable that he is a dignitary) of the Esta- | 
blished Church,—and that he has entered the | 


lists with his visor down for the same reason 
that made the champions of a good though un- 
popular cause hide their features in the judicial 
combats of chivalry. He recommends a similar 
precaution to all who may be disposed to break 
alance with him ;—at least, till the points at 
issue shall be so familiarized to the public as to 
secure something like impartiality in the judges 
of the field.—His object, he says, is to main- 
tain the true principle on which the Anglican 
Reformation was founded against the two great 


parties that divide the Anglican Church; one | 


of which asserts that this foundation was laid 
on the two great pillars of Scripture and An- 
tiquity—while the other contends that the only 


basis was Scripture regarded from Genesis to | 


Revelations as an inspired record of the Divine 
Will. In opposition to both, our author declares 
that the great and sole principle of the English 
Reformation was Scripture interpreted by free 
philology. Dealing lightly with the first class 
of his opponents, he asserts, in opposition to 
the other, that the Bible is as fairly open to 
comment and criticism as any other record. 
His claims for the free philologer may best be 
stated in his own words.— 

. “By those who believe in the plenary and verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures, science in general, and 
philological science in particular, are viewed with 
distrust, if not with abhorrence ; and the more so, if 
this bibliolatry is combined with a certain amount of 
teclesiolatry—if the sacred records are not only re- 
ered because they are the word of God, but because 


In- | 


stead, then, of examining the validity of the | 


dogmas. Newtonian philosophy cannot admit the 
astronomical miracles of the valley of Ajalon and 
the dial of Ahaz, and geology has reduced the seven 
days’ creation to the rank of a legend ; in return for 
which the Pope has excommunicated the Copernican 
system, and reverend geologers in this country are 
driven to sad shifts and pitiable expedients in order 
to preserve their character as orthodox divines. But 
the philologer has no subterfuge. He openly confirms 
the conclusions of the Newtonian astronomer, and 
shows that the so-called miracle of Joshua rests upon 
a misinterpreted quotation from an older poem. He 
bids the timid geologer to go on—nothing doubting ; 
for that, philologically examined, the Bible returns 
no answer to our curious inquiries respecting the age 
of the world. And he is not contented with this 
critical treatment of the Bible as it stands, but, in 
spite of the traditions of the Church, he is disposed 
to ask whether this or that book was written by the 
person whose name it bears, and whether it is or is 
not entitled to a place in the canon.” 





In further vindication of “ freedom of inter- 
| pretation,’ the author quotes and adopts Theo- 
| dore Parker’s aphorism—that “every book of 
human origin ;—some of human folly and sin ; 
—all of human weakness and imperfection.”’ In 
proof of the necessity of vindicating the claims 


of philology in England, he adduces a note to | 


the Bishop of London’s first ‘Lecture on the 
Acts of the Apostles,’ relating to the version of 
miraculous tongues on the day of Pentecost. 
“‘T have employed,” says the learned prelate, 
“the word used by our translators, though 
| CrapeptZpuevae means not cloven, but distributed 
among them. 1 should not have thought it 
worth while to direct the reader's attention to 
the right interpretation of this phrase had not 
a fanciful propriety been discovered by some 
commentators in the supposed cloven form of 
each tongue of fire.”” ‘ Phileleutherus declares it 
to be the strongest proof of the low state of 
biblical criticism in England, that a prelate 
who devoted the best years of his life to ex- 
plaining not merely the phrases, but the par- 
ticles, of A°schylus, should hardly think it worth 
while to expose a flagrant error in the autho- 
rized version of the Scriptures ! 

Phileleutherus carries his freedom at least 
to the limits of boldness. ‘* No reader of the 
Book of Genesis,” he says, ‘‘ can persuade him- 


self that he has the original work as it came | 


from the hands of the author. It is obvious 
that the book has been more than once re- 
edited; and we feel convinced that one of its 
editors euhemerized into spurious narratives 
some of the deep symbolism of the original 
vaticination.” 
of Adam was a creation not of an individual 
| but of a human race—that the formation of 
Eve was ‘a hieroglyphic allegory,” trans- 
| formed by an erring interpreter into a narra- 
tive—that the ante-diluvian and post-diluvian 
| patriarchs represent tribes rather than indivi- 
duals, and belong more to geography than to 
history—and that the duration ascribed to their 
lives has arisen from numerical and astrono- 
mical combinations. He rejects the personality 
of angels as a corruption derived from the Per- 
| sians during the Captivity; and very irreve- 
| rently compares the assertion of the Devil's 
| individuality to the illusion of telling a naughty 
' child that “a black dog is on its back.” It is 
not necessary to add any other illustrations of 
the extent to which the writer contends that 
freedom of philology ought to be carried. It is 
| sufficient to say that he regards this freedom as 
the only ground of union sufficiently compre- 
hensive to embrace all Protestant sects. 
Phileleutherus insinuates that he will enter 
into no controversy on any of these points with 
adversaries who are ignorant of what they pro- 


| the Old Testament bears distinct marks of its | 


He then avers that the creation | 


fess to discuss. From the simple proposition 
that they who expound the Scriptures should 
understand them he infers that no one is com- 
petent to impugn his deductions from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew and Greek who is unacquainted 
with those languages. We fancy the number 
of his antagonists will be very limited if he 
requires that each before entering the lists 
| Should show himself possessed of the same pro- 
| found and intimate knowledge of the Biblical 
| languages and literature which is manifest in 
| his pages. 

The theory of the Rev. Mr. Maurice is 
equally original, though not quite so startling 
nor quite so frankly and fully developed, as that 
of Phileleutherus. He asserts that the existing 
| religions of the civilized or semi-civilized na- 

tions of the earth are tentative solutions of the 
| great problem of humanity,—which forces itself 
as a doubt and difficulty on every mind, but of 
which Christianity alone offers a true and com- 
plete exposition. He applies to Mohammed- 
anism, Hindooism, and Buddhism the principle 
of Jouffroy — that “every great Error which 
has acquired influence over mankind must be 
regarded as a Fundamental Truth, falsely, be- 
cause exclusively, developed, and becoming 
more false as it becomes more exclusive.” He 
therefore proceeds to investigate, with great 
| learning and sagacity, what are the funda- 
mental truths of Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
and Hindooism—and what were the circum- 
stances, both spiritual and material, which 
| moulded, formed, and almost predestined these 
several systems to error. Within the limits of 
the thin volume before us it was impossible for 
Mr. Maurice to give more than a mere outline 
| of such investigations; and any examination of 
his conclusions possessing either interest or 
utility would lead to a comment far exceeding 
the dimensions of the text.—The practical in- 
ference which he deduces is, that missionaries 
should study the creed from which, as well as 
| the creed to which, they are anxious to win 
converts. The same arguments are not appli- 
cable to the Mohammedan, the Brahmin, and 
the Buddhist. The system of one is strong 
where the system of another is weak; and in 
eradicating errors there is the same danger of 
injuring the truth with which these are inter- 
twined as the Brazilians experience in destroyin 
the parasitical plants that have been dowel 
to clasp themselves around a valuable tree in 
| the early stages of its growth. 

| The subjects discussed by Mr. Maurice are 
interesting as much to statesmen as to mis- 
sionaries. Millions of Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos are our fellow-subjects; their religious 
creeds form part and parcel of their civil and 
social existence — and, consequently, involve 
grave questions connected with public adminis- 
tration and private intercourse. At no distant 
date, we shall have to solve the problem how 
far the natives of India ought to have a share 
in the self-government allowed to our depen- 
dencies in the West Indies. Are we to sma 
Houses of Assembly in the Presidencies—or 
representatives from Hindostan in the Imperial 
Parliament—or both? Assuredly, the destinies 
of a continent cannot always’ be decided in the 
halls of Leadenhall Street. Change there must 
be,—but “shadows, clouds, and darkness rest 
upon it.” Mr. Maurice’s researches tend in 
some degree to dispel the obscurity ;—and for 
that reason, at least, deserve the attention of 
the public. 


| 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Castles in the Air. 3vols. By Mrs. Gore.—Mrs. 
Gore can hardly produce a book which shall not 
show “some lively touches” of invention, repartee, 
or occasionally pathos, This time, the wisdom and the 
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wit of her novel lie in its happy title—‘ Castles in 
the Air... We expected much from the lady’s 
treatment of one of the World's few subjects for fic- 
tion. It might show us, we thought, a railway 
Alnaschar, rising from Stagg’s Gardens to Carlton 
Terrace—from a stoker-ship to a seat in the Cabinet. 
Or we might behold some wondrous dreamer of 
Middle-Age poetry and good citizenship, whose 
Castle in the Air would be a Rhine fortress with its 
folter-kammer for the recusant churl who would not 
bleed freely enough without a touch of the rack 
—and whose Church one where the “ prices cur- 
rent” of purgatory put salvation for self and party 
within reach exclusively of the rich and noble. 
Then there are the Beauty's castles, —“ stately plea- 
sure domes” such as Grieve, or Marshall, or Telbin 
build for the last scene of a ballet—Elysiums where 
coaches-and-six come and go all the day long, and 
“ dances and delights” “take up the wondrous tale’’ 
every night: where lovers are counted by the thousand 
and rivals there are none. Or we might be led through 
the castles of the Man of Genius, which every new 
describer heightens with a new touch:—by some one 
story more such as he himself may have built in his 


time !—Who will say that we were castle-building, | 


when led by Mrs. Gore’s title to look out for some 
such fabric as one of the above? Yet the event 
proves us to have been visionaries, The clever, all- 
but exhaustless, novelist might have written her tale 
first and then have fixed thereon its taking title. It 
is merely, once again, the autobiography of a selfish 
man. We would not quarrel with this—nor pro- 





hasstated distinctly how far he is indebted to his prede- 
cessors,and how far he has varied from them; has given 
more extensive subsidiary tables than they; and has 
illustrated his processes by clearly worked examples. 
Proceeding mainly on a method given by Mr. Wool- 
house in * The Nautical Almanac,’ he combines with it 
the hints of others, and supplies at once organization 
to scattered methods and increased force of tabular 
assistance. One table in particular, of double entry, 
to every degree of latitude and of the moon’s decli- 
nation, for facilitating the calculation of the moon's 
parallax in declination, must be found very useful. 
The same table is specially repeated for a number 
of noted naval stations. 

Law versus Privilege. By John Gray, M.D.— 
This is a very ingenious argument to prove that 
the House of Commons exceeded its constitutional 
powers when it sentenced Mr. Smith O’Brien to 
imprisonment for refusing to attend a railway com- 
mittee. The reasoning is, however, more acute than 
convincing; and the subject has too little public 
interest to justify an examination of technical details. 

The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
John Timbs.—This carefully prepared digest of the 
principal discoveries made in Science and Arts during 
the ‘past year is a useful record, not only to those 
who are engaged in similar researches, but also to 
general readers who\wish to know something of the 


| nature of of those inventions and discoveries of which 


pound so delicate an objection as our notion that | 


such build their castles on the earth (in the 
mine, in the market, as may be), never in the 
air—were the novel new in a single feature or com- 
bination: or were even the old tale well told. But 
since Homer has been caught nodding, why not 
Mrs. Gore? She can awaken when she pleases; to 
give us another ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ another 
* Peeress,’ another §Cecil’:—and therefore, in place 
of vexing her and taking up public time with objec- 
tions and analysis of this hundredth novel of one 
to whom we owe so much pleasure, let us rather 
await a happier moment, for presenting ourselves with 
the rule and compasses—* waiving,’ as Hood’s Mrs. 
Pugsley considerately puts it, “ animosities till a 
more agreeable season.”’ 


Shadows of the Clouds. By Zeta.—There is power 


they hear in conversation, or on which they read 
discussions in the public journals, 

A Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula of Sinai. By 
Prof. R. Lepsius. 


| C. H. Cottrell, Esq.—The author's object was to 


| 





enough in these sketches of human life and suffering | 


to make us wish that the author had chosen a less 
mystical title anda simpler framework. As matters 
stand, these histories have to be read backwards. 
The catastrophe of the ‘ Lieutenant’s Daughter’ 


| 
| 
| 


opens the story—then we are led to its primal causes, | 


Few of the most experienced novelists can work 


satisfactorily when uncertainty is given up in limine | 
as an element of interest,—Bulwer in his ‘ Eugene | 
Aram’ and ‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ being perhaps | 
the most brilliant exception that proves the rule. | 


It seems odd, in days when the amount of experiment 
as to novelty of form is so considerable, and when 


80 many writers, as it were, writhe and make fatiguing | 


grimaces in the search fora new manner—that so few 


| Ottawah, the Last Chief of Red Indians of Newfoundland, 8vc 
| Pearson On the Creed, ed. by Rev. W. S. Dobson, new ed. 8ve. 1 


try for finish. Authors overlook the fact, that the old | 


novels in which this merit was conspicuous are now 
returning into the world ;—being found move accept- 
able than the convulsive and fragmentary and ill- 
considered confections of the times in which we read 
and write. 


Happy Ignorance ; or, Church and State. A Religious | 


Adventure. 
‘Happy Ignorance’?—So far as this book is con- 
cerned, the estate of those who are not obliged to 
read. For ourselves, we are by no means clear as to 
its ultimate meaning,—beyond the fact that it aspires 
to offer a solution of sectarian differences. he man- 
ner of its writer is prosy and its form is infelicitous, 
A scriptural motto is placed on the title-page, above 
a somewhat mystical vignette of a ship going through 
a hole in a wall. For the former might have been 
substituted a line by John Milton — 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Tables for Facilitating the Approximate Prediction 
of Occultations and Eclipses. By Commander Charles 
Shadwell, R.N.—Though we neither calculate occul- 


With Notes by the Editor.—What is | 





tations nor eclipses, and cannot therefore give the proof 
of this pudding from the eating, yet we can see very | 


clearly that Capt. Shadwell knows what he is about; 


identify the various localities of the Exodus: and he 
assigns several weighty reasons against the ordinary 
system of sacred geography—particularly against the 
right of the peak usually termed Sinai to that desig- 
nation. The work is so brief, that it is not necessary 
here to abridge an argument which is there within 
the reach of all who feel an interest in the subject. 
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FLOWERS IN THE CITY. 
Well we know them as the blossoms 
Of the green and,glorious May 
Life hath left so far away, 
In old woods and glens whose bosoms 
Wear the dew of summer’s youth :— 
It hath passed from ours, in sooth ! 


Yet how fresh on brow and spirit 

Breathe, through tumult, dust and stone, 

Buds the wide green wastes inherit,— 

Blooms in sunny gardens grown— 

And some beside far rivers known— 

With old summer memories round them! 

Linked with many a glance and tene 

The loved—but not the changed—we found them: 
Tones grow strange and glances chill,— 

But the flowers are lovely still. 


Transiated from the German by | 





CJune 19 
sr Une 19 


Lovely by the piled-up volumes 
Of the world’s long trusted lore,— 
Through the mart’s thronged toil and store— 
And the temple's cold gray columns 

With a mightier wisdom fraught 

And the faith our years forgot :— 

With a wealth of odours, bringing 

All the golden eves we met 

Since our first blue violets’ springing. 

Oh, the days that rise and set 

On earth’s green hills and vallies yet ! 

Oh, the springs our part was missed in! 

We are far—and they forget 

The hearts their hopes no more exist in: 

But o’er many a winter’s track 

Still the flowers come blooming back. 


Back, to tell of dells and meadows 
Where the blossomed thorn breathes on 
Through the summer eve and dawn! 
Back to fill our dreams with shadows 
Of old trees and woodbine walls 
Where the light on roses falls! 
















































Flowers of summer days! return ye 

With such sylvan visions rife 

To the bond-years of our journey, 

Through this dusty throng of life, 

But to wither in its strife— 

As the free thoughts perish early 

Found with you by stream and cliff? 

Now our palbwape reach them rarely :— 

Yet from city homes like ours 

Comes a blessing for the flowers ! 
Edinburgh, 1847. FRANcEs Brows, 





SIR JOIN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION, 

T have read with much interest the article unde 
this head in your valuable journal of last week—anj 
particularly the letters of Dr. King to Earl Grey: 
and finding my name associated therein with repre. 
sentations that require explanation, I feel myself 
imperatively called on to offer some remarks, to which 
I trust you will not object to give equal publicity, 

I must, in the first place, do justice to the praise 
worthy and humane intentions of Dr. King ; and in 
the grateful remembrance of his noble conduct in 
volunteering with the gallant Back to effect my 
rescue, the proposition which he has now madeis 
only what I might have expected.— Were the expe- 
dition which he proposes necessary, there is cer- 
tainly no person in every respect so eminently quali- 
fied to conduct that service as this enterprising indi- 
vidual :—but as I had previously prepared a paper on 
the subject of the rescue of Sir John Franklin, for 
the approaching meeting at Oxford of the British 
Association, I shall confine my remarks to those 
parts of Dr. King’s letter which particularly refer 
to me. ? 

Dr. King says in reference to “the clinging to 
lands having an eastern aspect”—* Sir John Ross in 
his second expedition was four years advancing four 
miles along the same (N. Somerset) eastern land.” 
Now the fact is, that the second expedition under 
my command passed along the said line of coast in 
1829 without seeing any ice whatever; and instead 
of only 4 miles, we made 300 along the coast with an 
eastern aspect—while if Parry's narrative is to be 
believed, he found the western coast of North Somer- 
set to be impenetrably blocked up by ice drifted on 
it from the north-west, to which it is exposed. Dr. 
King omits entirely to mention that the whole of the 
west coast of Baftin’s Bay that has an eastern aspect, 
a distance of 1200 miles, was discovered and sur- 
veyed by me; and has since been annually nav 
gated by whalers. The navigation of these seas 
depends materially, if not entirely, on the preceding 
winter—whether it has been mild or severe; and not 
entirely on the aspect, as asserted by Dr. King. 

Dr. King goes on to say, “ The fruits of the ten 
Polar Sea expeditions will not balance with those of 
one of the Polar Land journeys. Surely he forgets that 
the fruit of the Polar Sea expedition of 1818 was the 
discovery of a valuable whale fishery, from which 
between four and five millions sterling have beet 
taken—besides the employment of 3,000 seamen: 
and I have yet to learn what comparison the fruit 
of the five Polar Land journeys will bear with that 
single one 2—With respect to what he misnames the 
“ Polar Sea,” he should have called it the Artic 
Sea, which is its real name. The Polar Sea has yé 
to be discovered—but certainly not by a land joumey 
from North America, Greenland may extend, fo 
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ye 10257 
et that we know—and probably does extend— 
rth of the North Georgian Islands ; and there 
aoe be asea to the north of that which would be 
rjously called it, the “ Polar Basin.” If you 
refer to the first Quarterly Review of 1818, you will 
in a wood-cut a whole fleet of icebergs sailing 
acon the “Polar Basin” on their way from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean 3 while a division of 
cmilar icebergs are represented to be sailing down 
Davis's Strait—Baffin’s Bay having been conveni- 
ently expunged ! In short, nothing can be more 
absurd than the speculations that have been hazarded 
on Polar subjects. I cannot admit that my endea- 
yours, humble as they have been, ** had not advanced 
one step towards the solution of the great question ; 
_and if Sir John Franklin shall be spared to return, 
[doubt not that he will bring much important and 

yseful information. I am, &c. Joun Ross, 
Capt. Royal Navy. 


ly styled the “ Polar Sea*—or, as Barrow 





Somerset House, June 15. 

Asaconnexion of Sir John Franklin, I feel that 
I should be wanting in duty were I to allow the 
communications from Dr. King which you published 
last week to pass without a few observations.—There 
are many passages in those letters calculated greatly 
toalarm and distress the family and friends of the 
excellent individual at the head of the Arctic Ex- 
pedition, On their account I beg that you will 
insert the following facts—which may be relied on 
as having the highest official authority.— 

First—Sir John Franklin was provisioned for the 
summer of 1848 :—and when he sailed no one con- 
templated hearing from him earlier than October or 
November 1847 unless some unforeseen accident 
should compel his earlier return. If he succeed in 
passing Behring’s Straits at the end of August or in 
September or October 1847, we shall not learn his 
success earlier than January or February 1848, 
There is, therefore, no cause as yet for flying to his 
rescue. His absence has not yet equalled that of Sir 
Edward Parry on his second voyage: and there does 
not, in fact, exist at the present moment more reason 
forapprehension than there was when the Expedition 
sailed, The not having heard from Sir John is to be 
looked upon as more an earnest of success than of 
failure. 

Secondly—The Admiralty have consulted almost 
every officer in their service and within their reach 
vho was employed on the Northern Expeditions, 
as to the probable position of the Expedition this 
winter, the means of communicating with Sir John 
Franklin, and those of relieving him should his 
absence for another winter render such necessary. 
The various measures recommended by the officers 
consulted embrace every point in which it is likely 
the ships could be set fast: and no doubt is enter- 
tained that the Admiralty plans founded on these 
recommendations will be most comprehensive and 
liberal, 

Thirdly—Sir John Franklin before sailing had 
made himself fully acquainted with the situations 
and resources of the Hudson's Bay Company’s posts ; 
and in the event of any accident occurring to his 
ships, is perfectly able to judge of the expediency 
of pushing on to the Company’s posts on the Mac- 
kenzie, or of seeking the whalers in Barrow’s Straits, 
according to his position at the time of the casualty. 
The Company have no post to the eastward of the 
Mackenzie in a higher latitude than Great Slave 
lake; but they have at present a discovery party, 
in the Welcome, in the Gulf of Boothia—which 
sailed last year from Churchill, with the intention of 
Vintering among the Esquimaux and completing the 
small part of the coast left unsurveyed by Dease and 
Simpson. 

Last year provisions—i. e. dried meat and pem- 
mcan—failed in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Set- 
“ements ;so that the Company could not under- 
take to provide for any parties travelling through the 
interior, and have been obliged to freight an ad- 
titional ship to carry out supplies of food from 
Europe for their own posts. 

The boats which have just sailed with their crews, 
the Company’s ships, are calculated to carry eight 
‘ons of pemmican to the Arctic Sea; which they are 
&xpected to reach at the beginning of August 1848— 
shout 70 days provision for 120 men, allowing 21b. 


in 





to each man per day. To enable these supplies to 
reach the mouth of the Mackenzie next year, it was 
necessary that they should be forwarded by the 
annual ships of the Company this year: and they 
will be conducted to the north by a Company’s 
officer of great experience, who has long resided on 
the Mackenzie, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
the resources of the various posts, the fisheries on 
the numerous lakes, and the proper localities to 
which to distribute a large party for the purpose of 
obtaining sustenance. Sir John Franklin freely com- 
municated with his naval friends on his probable 
proceedings in the event of losing his ships ; and such 
of them, therefore, as have been consulted by the 
Admiralty have had the advantage of knowing what 
he is likely to do in such a contingency. 

It is clear from the foregoing that there are no 
grounds whatever for the assertion “that one hun- 
dred and twenty-six men are at this moment in im- 
minent danger of perishing from famine.” 

When we remember the extraordinary fortitude, 
calmness under circumstances of unparalleled risk, 
and experience manifested by Sir John Richardson 
in his Arctic Expeditions, we must rejoice that he 
has been selected to proceed in search of his former 
companion should the latter not be heard of before 
the spring of 1848. THis vigour and strength are 
equally unimpaired ; and, indeed, I know few young 
men able to go through so much fatigue as Sir 
John Richardson now endures in the discharge of his 
various official duties, I am, &c. 

Cartes Ricuarp WELD. 





THE SUPREME LOGICAL FORMULX. 

Sir,—As two great logical innovations—the one 
due to Sir William Hamilton, the other due to Mr. 
De Morgan—used in conjunction, have led me to 
the simplest and most general formule of syllogism 
that ever have been given (formule which correct a 
serious mistake into which both Sir William Hamilton 
and Mr. De Morgan have fallen), I think it will gra- 
tify those interested in logical science if you would 
give them publicity through your columns, 

nt, ny nit, &c. are any numbers. When placed 
before a term, as n"zs, n™ marks the total number 
of the class 2; placed before a proposition, it marks 
the number of things of which we mean to speak. 
Thus x! of n" xs are of n''ys, means that a number 
of things n' are alleged to have both the charac- 
teristics x and y; and are to the whole class of xs as 
n' to n™, and to the whole ciass of ys as n' to n™; 
similarly with the negative proposition x! of n™ zs are 
not of n'ys, nt things being here said to have the cha- 
racteristic x, and to want the characteristic y. It is 
clear, from the nature of a proposition, that in affirma- 
tives, n' can never be greater than the least extensive 
of the terms, and in negatives never greater than the 
number of the class whose characteristic it is said to 
have. But within these limits the proportion x! to 
n't may be wholly undetermined; we then mark it 
with the word some,—we call this, with Sir William 
Hamilton, indefinite quantity. It may be perfectly 
determined; as of equality when we mark it with ald, 
every, or, following Mr. De Morgan, any other arith- 
metical proportion—as a half. (Sir William Hamil- 
ton has erred in calling a half semi-definite; it is 
thoroughly definite.) All this we call definite quan- 
tity. Lastly, the indefinitude may be reduced within 
limits—indefinito-definite, as most, &e. 

The first formula contains all syllogisms with an 
affirmative conclusion, without any exception, 

I, nt of nas are of n'ys 

nV of n¥zs are of n'ys 
(it + nt¥—n") of n'zs are of nV xs 

As Sir William Hamilton’s principle takes away 
all distinction of subject and predicate in affirmative 
propositions, it will be seen that, by varying the pro- 
portions of the symbols, n', &c., every possible af- 
firmative logical inference, in whatever mood or 
figure, emerges. 

The syllogisms with negative questions or conclu- 
sions are not so simple. They fall into two divisions, 
according as, in the negative premiss, the things 
spoken of have the characteristic of the extreme, or 
of the middle; and from each of these, two conclu- 
sions, not one, are drawn, according as the things to 
be spoken of in the conclusion have the characteristic 
of the extreme in the affirmative premiss, or of that 
in the negative premiss, 





nt of n'xs are of n"ys 
nV of nYzs are not of n™tys concludes; 
doubly 1° (nt + n!¥ — nv) of nas are not of n¥zs 
2° (n't + nt¥ — n") of nV xs are not of n™ xs. 

It is to this formula I referred as correcting a 
serious error into which Sir William Hamilton and 
Mr. De Morgan have fallen—of holding, as a general 
principle of all inference, that the two quantifications 
of the middle term should exceed it as a whole; for 
this syllogism proceeds Wholly irrespective of the 
total quantity of the middle, which is excluded from 
our symbolic conclusion. 

III. nt of n 2s are of n™ys 

n'¥ of n"ys are not of x¥ z concludes; also, 
doubly 1° (n'¥ + nt — n") of xn" xs are not of nV zs 
2° (nt¥ + nt + n¥ — nn! — nn") of n¥zs are 

not of n™ xs, 

Such are the three symbolical formule of every 
possible logical inference. I have the demonstra- 
tions, that these are in all their extent valid, and are 
the only possible forms; but it is sufficient to give 
here the results. 

It will surprise no one who considers that the 
negative proposition is not converted in the same 
sense as the affirmative, that the negative syllogistic 
formule are not reducible to one. For the rule of 
negative conversion changes the things spoken of, 
and is as follows: n' of n"xs are not of nillys 5 
converts (n™ -+- ni — n") of n'ys are not of n™azs, 
The consequence of a form universally true, 
(nt! —n") n'ys are not of nas, As to the two 
conclusions, they are but the converse of each other, 

It will not be difficult to interpret these, by 
nt =n" as every, or n': n™ indefinite = some, &e. 
The usual Aristotelic forms will be seen to be de- 
rived from them. Thus the mood Cesare, and the 
corresponding indirect mood (or, if you will, the 
mood of the fourth figure, call it at another time 
Celantes or Cadere at will, but let it be Celantes for 
the nonce), come forth from the third formula. 

ni¥ = nl gives no y is z...n'Y : n¥ indefinite 

nt = nl every x is y...n': n™! indefinite. 

Hence in Cesare, no x is x from our first, 
and in Celantes, no z is x from our second con- 
clusion, and so of all the others. 

I owe it to Sir William Hamilton and Mr. De 
Morgan to say that without their improvements I 
could not have advanced one step. Mr. De Morgan 
has even attempted a like reduction to general 
formule, and has failed, chiefly through a misap- 
prehension of Sir William Hamilton's principle of 
quantified predicate. He has introduced a super- 
fluous quantity, — one logically useless, or worse 
than useless, as the result has shown. This confu- 
sion explains his errors, Had it not been for this 
circumstance, I should not have had the honour of 
presenting these formule to logicians. 

Permit me to add what I think also of some 
value. Iam not of those who think with Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton that the syllogism always proceeds 
in the two counter wholes of intension and extension 
—that it must always be an involution or evolution 
in respect of classification, This is, no doubt, true in 
the most important reasonings of science; but it is 
not scientifically accurate to assert this universally. 

Quality, which is the comprehensive element, is 
of three kinds,—not two, as heretofore affirmed; for 
since Kant, the division of aftirmatives into analytic 
and synthetic, or (as Sir William Hamilton wishes) 
explicative and ampliative, has been established. 
James Bernouilli has puzzled himself to reduce these 
two to the same form, but without success; for that 
contains an immediate relation of part to whole, and 
only a remote one of part to part, while this contains 
an immediate relation of part to part, and remote of 
part to whole. These, as distinct kinds of quality, 
are erroneously elided in language. As the words 
ampliative and restrictive are generally opposed in 
logic, perhaps we might replace the old division of 
propositions, according to quality, into affirmative 
and negative—by one into Explicative, Ampliative, 
and Restrictive. 

Where, then, both premisses are ampliative, the 
syllogism proceeds purely by force of extension, 
There is neither involution nor evolution—neither 
induction nor deduction—but a passage or transition 
from one mark to another, or, from class to class, 
Of this kind are all singular, or, as Ramus calls 
them, proper syllogisms, Let us call this new class 
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of syllogisms traductive, to contrast it with the in- 
ductive and deductive. 

The use of these in philosophy as independent 
modes of inference will easily appear. When we 
collect the scattered fragments of our knowledge 
into unity of science, we use induction and inductive 
syllogism ; when we apply the principles of science 
to special events of things, we use deduction and de- 
ductive syllogism ; but when, abandoning one scheme 
of classification, we transfer our knowledge directly 
to another, we use traduction and traductive syllogism. 
Thus, in political science, what has heen predicated 
by historians of men classed geographically is trans- 
ferred to men classed according to constitutions of 
government by traduction. This last escapes Sir 
William Hamilton's rule, and never concludes 
through a comprehensive containing and contained. 

I shall not add, at present, any attempt to prove a 
priori the exclusive validity of syllogistic inference. 

I admit that I ought not, without good ground, to 
dissent from a matured opinion of Sir William Ha- 
milton in any part of philosophy, still more in logic; 
but [ obey the force of demonstration, —and, as 
Ludovicus Vives said in respect to Aristotle, Vere- 
cunde dissentio. 

Yours, &c. 

Temple, June 9, 1847. 


James Brovun. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Saturday last the meeting to promote the 
erection of a monument in honour of the first Eng- 
lish printer, William Caxton, was held in the Great 
Room of the Society of Arts, and very numerously 
attended. Lord Morpeth took the chair on the 
occasion. There is a fashion, or a fortune, even in 
monumental commemorations; and the Caxton pro- 
ject has been “born with a silver spoon in its 
mouth.” Such a testimonial it is very fitting that 
England should raise to one of her undoubted 
worthies; but there is no necessity for exaggerat- 
ing the terms of the claim. Mr, Charles Knight, 
the publisher, has addressed a letter to the Times, 
in which he seems to think that the monument 
to Caxton should be something of unrivalled 
magnificence on the ground of an unrivalled title. 
Now, the fact is, that Caxton and Guttenberg 
stand on very different grounds for a memorial like 
this. There is a wide ditlerence between the author 
of the most important invention by which the world 
has been benefited and the man whose merit is that 
only (however great) of having foreseen its conse- 
quences and naturalized it in his country. 
sense, Caxton is one of the British Worthies—and 
might have found his fitting commemoration with 
others in the new Legislative Palace. We are struck 
with the sudden suecess of this memorial and the 


demonstrativeness of its advocates, in the face of the | 
fact that the house where Shakspeare lived isallowed | 
“to go a-begging”—and not unlikely to be carried | 


away while we are building up a great monument to 
Caxton. The most eager advocate of the claims 
of Caxton will scarcely venture to urge them on the 
same terms as Shakspeare’s:—and, indeed, if there 
be any one application of Guttenberg’s marvel more 
important than nearly all others, it is the very means 
which it has afforded for the universal dissemination 
of the latter’s matc hless and immortal thought. Let 
us not, however, be’ misunderstood. We are unhesi- 
tating advocates for theCaxton Monument. England 
as she has the resources, should have the heart, to do 
honour to all her sons: and we are not of those 
who will make her neglect of one a plea against her 
justice to another. Besides, there is another point of 
view in which the idea of a testimonial like this takes 


larger proportions than when it rests on the mere | 


personal merits of Caxton. The Introduction of 
Printing into England is one of our great national 
events—a mighty chapter in our history, if history be 
rightly understood—which especially, and beyond 
almost any other, demands a monument. In this 
sense, too, we consider that the general design 
sketched by Mr. Milman is as appropriate as 
can be conceived, A fount 
day and living light by night is the true and 
characteristic symbol of that which has refreshed 
and enlightened the generations of the world. And, 
then, it is a great mistake to suppose that such a 
scheme narrows the scope of sculptural or archi- 
tectural display. Within those conditions, genius has 


In this | 


a range limited neither as to variety of thought nor 
magnificence of form. In the appropriation of the 
work, only, let all suggestion of a job be avoided, 
Let English Art, under liberal and honest arrange- 
ments, for once do the best she can—and let us, at 
last, have a monument which we can show to the fo- 
reigner as an embellishment of our rich metropolis 
and an honour to the cause from which it takes ifs 
honour.—A writer in the Daily News is angry with 
the site, because it will improve the approach to 
the Dean’s Yard. We have not the slightest ob- 
jection. No fine monument can be erected in Lon- 
don without presenting an attractive feature in some 
man’s home,—for whose advantage, nevertheless, it 
was, assuredly, not designed. What harm will it 
do to the material purposes of this structure that 
it happens to embellish the neighbourhood of Dean’s 
Yard? The site proposed is its proper site. “There 
let it stand,’ as Lord Morpeth said, “ close to the 
haunts of Caxton’s useful industry and life-long 
labours, associated with all the valuable relics of 
surrounding antiquity and scenery ; to date also the 
enterprising efforts of modern improvement !” There 
let it stand, on the side of the Abbey which is nearest 
to America! —as Mr. Bancroft said, with amusing 
transatlantic exaggeration. An objector like the 
correspondent of the Daily News might as well have 
quarrelled with this incidental gratification to Mr. 
Bancroft and his countrymen—if indeed he had 
not disputed the fuct, as a realist very well might. 
We know, however, what Mr. Bancroft meant—are 
glad that the monument will be on what he con- 
siders the American side—and welcome his senti- 
ment, however extravagant we may think his figure. 
While on the subject, we may mention that a very 
elegant piece of printing has been put into our hands 
from types cast by Messrs. Thorowgood & Besley 
the eminent letter-founders of Fann Street, London, 
said to be cast from the identical matrices used by 
William Caxton. The history of these matrices as 
given to us is the following.—Messrs. Thorowgood & 
Co. purchased them in 1827, of the late Dr. Edmund 
Fry. The firm of Fry & Steele, whom he succeeded, 
purchased them at the breaking-up of a very old 
type foundry, carried on for nearly a century in 
Cleveland Row, St. James's. We find that in the 
old books of specimens, wherever this character 
appears, it is accompanied with a note stating that 
“this was the character used by Caxton.” Dr. 
Edmund Fry, the author of the ‘ Pantagraphia’—an 
antiquarian of considerable research—in the whole of 
his specimens furnished to the trade was careful to 
point out these characters as Caxton’s. The pecu- 
liarity of shape is itself evidence of identity. Gutten- 
burg. Faust and Caxton naturally adopted the 
shapes tor their capital letters used in the Flemish 





manuscripts:—that peculiar angularity is very pro- 
minent in the specimens before us. In a very short 
period after the introduction of printing into England, 
the Flemish Gothic capital was superseded by the 
plainer German. There are other intrinsic evi- 
dences—such as the absence of registers—which will 
be well understood by type-founders as establishing 
the early date. We have seen the bits of copper them- 
selves, and have had the peculiarities of their con- 
struction pointed out to us. Some of these are con- 
sidered indisputable proofs of greatantiquity. When 
we reflect on the great value which the early printers 





of gushing waters by | 


set on their founts of type, and that for more than a 
century after the introduction of printing into England 
we rarely find more than one or two founts in use 
at any one period—it is not too much to suppose 
that the implements used by the first printer who 
attained great and deserved celebrity would be care- 
fully preserved, and surround themselves with a kind 
of professional tradition—as would appear to have 
been the case in the instance before us—We give 
the argument, as it has been proposed to us; but our 
readers will see that the evidence is not very con- 
clusive. A comparison of the letters with the old 
| Caxton books will do something towards solving the 
doubt. 

In compliance with the earnest desire expressed by 
the late Dr. Arnold, as recorded in the history of his 
life, that some mark of royal favour should be be- 
stowed on Rugby School, the Queen, it is stated, 
has intimated her intention to found a gold medal 
| for the special encouragement of the study of his- 
‘tory at that institution—The Royal Academy of 





Sciences in’ Berlin, has nominated MM. R 
Duhamel, and Milne Edwards of Paris, M, 
Tubingen and Sir R. Murchison of Londo 
sponding members of its Physical and Mathemat: 
cal Section—and M. Dureau de la Malle of Paris 
M. Grotefend of Hanover, and Signor Sarti of Rone 


egnault, 
Moh of 
N Corre. 


in its section of History and Philosophy, 

A meeting was held on Monday last at the Col 
of the Freemasons of the Church— protesse 
blished for the recovery and maintenance of the try 
principles and practice of architecture—and le 
ture delivered by Mr. J. Wykeham Archer—in fy, 
therance of the efforts making for the preservation tp 
the Metropolis in its old monumental character of & 
John’s Gate. The Gate has survived jts influentis) 
friends—and is most in want now of a fashionah)s 
west-end patron. Dr. Johnson and the Gentlema,'; 
Magazine are evidently not names to conjure With iy 
the City—and Antiquity is understood as an ary. 
ment there only when it involves a vested sich: 
The interest attaching to superannuated monuments 
must be made intelligible in a commercial sens 
The old relic of the Knights of St. John of Jen. 
salem cannot even command sufficient attention tp 
draw down an objection from that modern Londog 
Knight, Sir Peter Laurie,—emphatically, not , 
Knight of the Bath. If the alderman could but 
detect an immorality peeping from its loopholes 
or lurking beneath its ancient gateway there would 
be good chance that men might begin to suspect a 
useful object. If Sir Peter would subscribe a plat. 
tude, it would be a handsome contribution in aid of 
the funds for the restoration. There are, unluckily, 
classes in London to whom the old Gate, we know, has 
a wicked look. We should not propose it as a portal 
to Exeter Hall. But we do hope there is, amongst 
the numbersin this metropolis who profess archiolo- 
gical tastes and have no spiritual fear of old stones, 
enough of energy and liberality to provide the ver 
small funds wanted for the preservation of a curious 
historical monument. 

In Paris, the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences assembled on the Sth inst. for the distr- 
bution of its annual prizes. It has not, however, 
been more fortunate than its sister institutions in 
that metropolis,—having been able to award two only 
of its six proposed premiums. The subjects sie: 
cessfully treated were those proposed by the Section 
of Political Economy and that of History. 1! 
delivery of the prizes was followed by M. Mignet’s 
reading of his Historical Notice on the Life and La 
bours of M. Ancillon, 

The French papers announce the death of M. Ba: 
lanche, the well-known member of the Académ 
of Antigone, Orphée, and la 
Palingénésie Sociale—at the age of 71.—At Rome, 
the poet Guiseppe Borghi has died at the age of 47. 
His * Discourse on European History,’ ‘Sacred 
Hymns,’ and translation of ¢ Pindar’ into Italia 
verse, have a wide celebrity.—At Amsterdam, the 
eminent physician, Doctor Heilbronn, a member ¢t 
the Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences, and Pres 
dent of the Israelitish Consistory in that city, is dead. 
—We have mentioned, more than once, the honow- 
able manner in which the citizens of Greece are Colle 
tributing to the literary regeneration of their country, 
We may add the instance of M. Christodoulos En- 
thimios, a native of Janina, in Epirus, who has die’, 
leaving a legacy of 20,000 drachmas to the Un: 
versity of Athens,—one of 30,000 to the seminary 
founded in the same capital by M. Rizari,—and a 
sum of 7,000 drachmas to be deposited in the Xe 
tional Bank for the education of orphans. 

A letter from Berlin states that M. Alexandre de 
Humboldt is so ill that his physicians despair of hs 
recovery. a 

The sluggish action of our governments In te 
department of public works—which contrasts © 
remarkably with the productive energy of individual 
enterprise—is a costly quality wearing the name ol 
Economy. By it we are thrust again and age 
upon temporary expedients—which are so mu 
of pure waste to be added to the needful expense . 
the true conclusion at which for the most part ¥¢ 
finally come. Thus, 30,0007. are expended to mast 
royally habitable for the present a palace whi 
sure to be one day rejected as not fitly represen! 
to Europe the architectural majesty of the natn. 
Thus, too, though Government has at length, as ¥¢ 
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we informed, determined that a Public Record 
Ofice shall forthwith be built, and fixed its site, as 
ge believe, on the Rolls Estate, still for years to come 
the nation will have to pay annual penalties for past 


neglect. For some time past, parliamentary Reports 


have made known the necessities of the Registrar- 
General in the matter of space for the preservation of 
hig annual registers of births, deaths, and marriages : 
and we have recently heard that at last the i reasury has 
heen constrained to sanction the fitting-up of some 
under-ground buildings in Somerset House for the 


purpose of their reception. The workmen are now 
hsv, we believe, in the matter—and the cost will 
probably not be less than 2,000/. or 3,0002. So 
much for the economy of procrastination !—By 
gnother temporary expedient, too—which, unques- 
tionably, we welcome for want of something better,— 
additional accommodation is, we are informed, ahout 
to be provided at the National Gallery and Royal 
Academy. We have been too long pledged to an 
annual protest against the room appointed for sculp- 
ture at the Exhibitions of the latter not to rejoice at 
hearing that we are about to be released from the 
task of iteration by the removal of the abuse against 
which we have so long and unceasingly contended. 
Without interfering with the front elevation of the 
¢racture in Trafalgar Square, two new rooms, we are 
sven to understand, are about to be added—one for 
the National Pictures and the other for the Sculp- 
tures. Like the new chambers at Buckingham 
House and the Registry cellars, this, however, can 
be viewed at best as merely a temporary resource. 
Looking to the operation of the Chantrey bequest, 
the declared purposes of the Society of Arts in help- 
ing to form a Gallery of British Art, and a variety of 
other signs and suggestions, it is high time that the 
Government should seriously entertain the question 
of providing ample and creditable Art-accommoda- 
ton. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
—Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their GALLERY, 5, Pant MALL East, each day from Nine till 
Dusk.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. J.W. WRIGHT, Sec. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, ls.; 
Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 


TRIUMPH OF. MODERN ART! 

CAIN and ABEL, by Professor Bezzuoli, Master of the Royal 
Academy at Florence; and CREATION, TEMPTATION, and EX- 
PULSION, by Prof. Servolini, of the Academy, Florence. Thirteen 
by eleven feet each ; and a fifth painting calledthe POOR ORPHAN, 
by Signor Piatti, Florence. Open from Ten till Dusk. One Shilling. 





Ww, QUADRANT. 
JERUSALEM OF PROPHECY, 

Now Exhibiting, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
Edwin Smith's MODEL of JERUSALEM AS IT IS, measuring 
nearly 100 square feet, enlarged from the Model executed by command 
of Queen Adelaide, and patronized by a number of the nobility and 
clergy. Open from Ten in the Morning till Nine at Night. A de- 
scription of the Model at the commencement of every hour. 

ST. MARK’S, VENICE, 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’'S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted hy M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expr y for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
~Admittance, Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 


SIGNOR SARTI’S ANATOMICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM, 209, REGEN'T-STREET. Wherein the non-professional 
may comprehend something of the wondrous mechanism by which he 
“Lives, Moves, and has his Being,”’ and give him the power to com- 
municate intelligibly with his medical adviser respecting the seat and 
signs of his disordered functions; and to co-op e with him in 
averting impending danger, or to remove actual diseases; and, finally, 
toteach him the absolute necessity of putting implicit faith in those 
men who have made Anatomy and Physiology the study of their lives. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays for Ladies; who, as mothers and nurses, 
should be familiar with the Physical and Mental Constitution of that 
Human Being, the care of which is imposed upon them. Open from 
Ten till Dusk. One Shilling. 


























ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY has just deposited a complete series of 
Apparatus, illustrating the Principles of the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH as now worked on the leading Lines of Railway, Also, 
superb Specimens of their ELECTRIC CLOCKS, ALARUM, &c. 
Among the ious works of interest explained is a Working Model 
of CLAASE s PATENT IMPROVED RAILWAY. Dr. Bach- 
hoffuer’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy. Chemical Lectures by 
J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, The beautiful Optical Effects include the last Dissolving 
Mog Diving Experiments, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half- 














SOCIETIES 
GEoGRAPHICAL.—June 14.W. J. Hamilton, Esq. 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. Edmonston 
T, Longman, Esq, were elected members.—A 


paper was read, giving an account of a journey from 
Abomey, the capital of Dahomey, to Adofoodia, in the 
interior of Africa, performed by Mr. Duncan, The 
author, who was present, detailed many particulars of 
the habits and manners of this, to Europeans, un- 
known country.—Adjourned to November. 





GeoLocicat.—April 14.—The titles of the two 
following papers, by Mr. Lyell and Mr. Bunbury, 
have been already noticed in our paper [ante, pp. 521 
522] as having been read at the meeting of the above 
date ; but we are requested, because of the impor- 
tance of the subject, to give them a more particular 
report. 

‘On the Structure and probable Age of the Coal- 





field of the James River, near Richmond, Virginia,’ 
by C. Lyell, Esq.—This coal-field, which is about 
twenty miles long from north to south and from four 
to twelve miles in breadth from east to west, is situ- 
ated twelve miles west of Richmond, in Virginia, in 


| the midst of a granitic region. The rocks consisting 


of quartzose grits, sandstones and shales, precisely 
agree in character with the ordinary coal-measures 
of Europe. Several rich seams of bituminous coal 
(the principal one being occasionally from 30 to 40 
feet thick) occur in the Jower division of the strata ; 
which are arranged in a trough, and are much dis- 


| turbed and dislocated on the margin of the basin— 


where they have a steep dip, while they are horizontal 
towards the centre. The fossil plants, which have 
been determined by Mr. Charles Bunbury, differ 
specifically, and most of them generically, from those 
found fossil in the older or paleozoic coal formation 
of Europe and North America; and resemble, as 
Prof. W. B. Rogers first truly remarked in 1840, 
the plants of the oolite of Whitby in Yorkshire— 
some few, however, being allied to fossils of the 


Calamites and Equiseta, Mr. Lyell infers that the 
vegetables which produced the coal grew on the spots 
where the coal is now found, and that the strata 
were formed during the continued subsidence and 
repeated submergence of this part of Virginia. The 
shells consist of countless individuals of a species of 
Posidonomya much resembling P. minuta of the 
English trias. The fossil fish are homocercal; and 
differ from those previously found in the new red 
sandstone (trias?) of the United States. ‘I'wo of 
them belong to a new genus and one to Tetrago- 
nolepiz; and they are considered by Prof. Agassiz 
and Sir P. Egerton to indicate the liassic period. 
The analysis of the coal made by Dr. Percy and 
Mr. Henry shows that it contains the same elements, 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, in the same 
proportions as the older bituminous coal of Europe 
and North America. Alternating layers of crystal- 
line coal and others like charcoal are observed in 
many places; and in the charcoal Dr. Hooker has 
detected vegetable structure, not of Ferns or Zamites, 
or any Conifer, but perhaps of Calamites. The coal 
yields abundance of gas used for lighting the streets 
of New York and Philadelphia; and some fatal ex- 
plosions have taken place in the mines, some of 
which are 900 feet deep. Volcanic rocks, dikes and 
beds of intrusive greenstone intersect the coal 
measures in several places, hardening the shales and 
altering the associated coal, the latter being in some 
places turned into a coke used .largely for furnaces. 
The author concludes by expressing his opinion that 
the evidence of the fossils, although some of them 
belong to forms usually found in the trias, prepon- 
derates upon the whole in favour of regarding the 


the inferior oolite and lias, which is important be- 
cause these strata constitute the only representatives 
of the oolitic or Jurassic group hitherto discovered 
in the United States of North America, 
‘Descriptions of Fossil Plants from the above-men- 
tioned Coal-field in Virginia,’ by C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq. 
The author describes fifteen different forms of veget- 
able remains; of which, however, only ten are suffi- 
ciently well preserved to be determined with anything 
like precision. Six of them are ferns; of which there 
are two new species,—and one of these seems not to be 


the ferns appears to be identical with a species cha- 
racteristic of the oolites of the Yorkshire coast. 
There is one species of Equisetum, undistinguishable 





from one of the most common fossil plants of Whit- 


European trias. From the upright position of the | 
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by ;—one, or perhaps two, species of Calamites; two 
(which are possibly not distinct) of Zamites. The 
remainder are obscure impressions, of an equivocal 
nature, but of which one has a certain degree of 
resemblance to a stigmaria, and another a lepido- 
dendron. Five of these fossil plants had previously 
been determined and described by Prof. W. B. 
Rogers. From a comparison of these vegetable re- 
mains with those found in European strata, of which 
the geological position is well known, the author 
thinks it may be concluded with tolerable certainty 
that the Richmond coal-field is of later date than the 
great carboniferous system ; and that it must be re- 
ferred either to the Jurassic or the Triassic series, — 
more probably to the former. 


Asratic.—June 5.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.—A 
motion made by Sir George Staunton that the 
Asiatic Society of China formed at Hong-Kong 
under the Presidency of Sir John Davis should be 
admitted as a branch of this Socicty was carried 
unanimously. 

A discussion as to measures to be adopted for 
improving the condition of the Society—especially 
| by removing to some larger house where the library 
|and museum might be more conveniently displayed 
| and the members better accommodated than in their 
present locality—ended in the appointment ofa com- 
mittee to investigate and report upon the matter. 

The Secretary read an extract from a letter from 
Major Rawlinson written at Baghdad near the close 
of April last. The Major speaks highly of Dr. 
Hincks’s discovery of the Assyrian Numerals; and 
says that the Van inscriptions must thus be nearly 
half-figures. He is inclined to think they are rather 
to be referred to some monstrous astronomical caleu- 
lations than to statistical details like the Karnak 
Inscription. He gives a brief account of the con- 
tents of the inscription on the black obelisk found 
at Nimrud, which contains 220 closely written lines. 
The inscription begins with an invocation to the gods; 
gives the titles and genealogy of the king, whose name 
| appears to read Armanbar or Animbar, and goes on 
| chronicling his exploits from his accession to his death 
| in the 32nd (?) year of his reign. His wars and con- 
| quests are briefly stated—something in the Behistiin 
| fashion.— Major Rawlinson thinks that the civiliza- 
| tion of Assyria proceeded from Egypt; traversed 
| Pheenicia—where we have probably the earliest 
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attempts in the cuneiform character at Nahr al Kulb; 
and passed through Syria to Northern Mesopotamia 
—and ultimately to Media. He believes the in- 
scriptions of Assyria Proper to be less ancient, and 
that they may belong to another race. Of this race 
he gives the genealogy of six kings, the third of 
whom is Ninus. Some of the other names have a 
strong resemblance to those given by Eusebius from 
Aleydenus and by Moses of Choreene; but the extra- 
ordinary variety and laxity of the Assyrian ortho- 
graphy, and the uncertainty of the alphabet in some 
particulars, render identification at present impos- 
sible. Of the second Assyrian Dynasty, Major 
Rawlinson has only been able to find three names in 
succession, ending with the second Ninus. Before 
committing to the press any regular treatise on this 
subject, Major Rawlinson has determined to examine 
and copy every fragment of the Babylonian character 
at Behist(in, He had obtained three months’ leave 
of absence for the purpose. 


HorricutturaL.—June 1.—J. R. Gowan, Esq. 
Secretary, in the chair—Lady E, Reynell, Major- 
Gen. Sir A. Dalrymple and H. Fulton, Esq. were 


coalfield of the James River as being of the age of | elected Fellows,—At this meeting,several remarkable 


plants were produced: more especially from Messrs. 
Veitch, who sent their Rhododendron Javanicum,a new 
species from Java—extremely handsome, both as 
respects the beauty of its foliage and the great bril- 
liancy of its orange red blossoms. The same nursery- 
men also sent a Browallia; a shrub some two and a 
half feet in height, quite new, covered with small 
shining leaves and round orange-coloured flowers, 
about as large as a shilling, forming an extremely gay- 
looking bush, with which we have nothing of the kind 
at all comparable. Alsoa small specimen of Lysio- 


referable to any of the established genera. One of | otus longiflorus (?), an ZEschynanthus-like plant; 


having four long orange-coloured flowers in a cluster, 
—in a dried specimen which was exhibited, 
there were no fewer than fifteen flowers in a clus- 
ter.—Uf fruit, the Duke of Sutherland sent two 
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melon hybrids, between the Hoosainee and Ispahan, | ing an opinion that some of those at Nimroud are 


stated to be excellently flavoured, and very suitable 
for forcing. —Of vegetables, Sir Thomas Acland sent 
a bundle of asparagus, of 100 heads, weighing 14 lb. 
11 oz. This was green asparagus, eatable almost to 
the very base; and as regards size and appearance, 
though it might be equalled, certainly it could hardly 
be surpassed. It was mentioned to have been grown 
in the manner described by Mr. Craggs in the last 
number of the Society’s Journal, A Knightian 
Medal was awarded to it. 





Cotiecr or Curwuistry.—May 26.—Lord Sandon 
in the chair.—Doctor D. B. Reid gave a lecture on 
the present state of chemistry, more especially in 
reference to the objects contemplated in the estab- 
lishment of the College. After a rapid sketch of the 
present state of the science, and of the progress of 
practical chemistry both at home and abroad, he 
explained the peculiar position and claims of chemistry 
as contrasted with the other branches of science. 
Though the commune vinculum scientiarum is now 
universally admitted, and each science assists the 
latter directly or indirectly, chemistry stands promi- 
nently forward in unfolding the precise nature and 
constitution of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. Chemistry gives the reply to the question 
usually proposed in reference to all objects first pre- 
sented to us. It tells us what each is,—of what it is 
composed. Whatever may be the science or art to 
which attention is directed, unless the chemical aggre- 
gation of the particles of the masses under considera- 
tion be rightly adjusted they can neither have the 
form nor the properties requisite for their adaptation 
tothe purposes to which they are to be applied; hence, 
hen, it is obvious that chemistry, from its very 
nature, is more peculiarly the root and foundation 
of all other branches of science. Minerals are com- 
posed ofaseriesof chemical combinations; the products 
of animal and vegetable life present a different series of 
chemical combinations, having peculiarities dependent 
on the living structures in which they are elaborated. 
What progress would have been made in astronomy 
if chemistry had not provided glass and specula for 
the telescope ?—where would the steam-engine, the 
railway, and the locomotive have been if chemistry 
had not developed the right use of fuel, the forge, 
and the blast furnace? Let us look to the results 
of the application of chemistry to pharmacy, phy- 
siology, and the practice of physic. Let any one 
look to the question of calculous disorders alone, and 
see what has been effected by Wollaston, Prout, &c. 
Let him read Stevens's work, and see the views pro- 
mulgated there in reference to fever. Let him turn 
again to agriculture and to sanitary improvements, 
and there he will see chemistry intertwined with 
every step. Let him look to the Daguerreotype, the 
electrotype, the electro-magnetic telegraph, and he 
cannot fail to notice that they are equally dependent 
on chemical action for their original developement, 
as well as for the means by which they are carried 
into execution. In short, the operations of chemistry 
are universal, and intimately connected with every 
great practical question associated with art, manu- 
factures, and science,—with the production of food 
as well as with sanitary improvements. 

Lord Sandon made some observations on the im- 
portant application of chemistry to agriculture, to the 
various branches of art, and to ourmanufactures,—also 
tothe sanitary condition of our towns and houses; and 
adverted particularly to Dr. Reid’s plans for the 
ventilation of the House of Commons, which he con- 
sidered perfectly successful. 

The Right Hon. Mr. Bowey mentioned the in- 
tention of a member of the College to present the 
sum of one thousand pounds to the Institution, for the 
purpose of rewarding important discoveries made by 
pupils of the College. 





InstiTUTE oF British ARcHITECTS.—June 14,— 
Ambrose Poynter, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—W. P. 
Griffith, Esq. was elected a Fellow.—A communica- 
tion was read from A. H. Layard, Esq, relative to fur- 
ther discoveries made by him at Nimroud ; particu- 
larly as to the fact of the employment of colour by 
the ancient Assyrians in the embellishment of their 
architecture and sculpture; describing the mode of 
construction adopted, and stating that it had been 
satisfactorily ascertained that the buildings recently 
brought to light are of various epochs; and express- 





of much more remote antiquity than those at Khor- 
sabad—and probably of the age of Ninus or Semiramis. 

‘On the Geometric System applied by the Medi- 
zval Architects to the proportions of their Ecclesias- 
tical Structures,’ by R. D.Chantrell, Esq.—The chief 
object of the paper was to prove that in all the 
medizval structures a general principle of the most 
perfect and beautiful proportion pervades the design, 
and may be recognized by the scientific observer. 
This system must be adopted by the modern archi- 
tect in order to produce the same successful results. 
That some general principle of composition had been 
adopted by the medieval architects is an opinion 
that has been entertained by various individuals for 
many years past; and attempts have been made by 
Kerrick, Essex, Browne and others to develope it. 
Their endeavours have been attended with various 
degrees of success ; but according to the author of 
the paper no one but himself has succeeded in dis- 
covering the true principle capable of uniform appli- 
cation. Mr. Chantrell exhibited a number of plans 
and other diagrams in elucidation of his theory; and 
without which it would be impracticable to convey 
an adequate idea of the system. 

Models of a new kind of brick invented by Mr. 
Merrell, of Woodbridge, were exhibited and explained. 
The bricks are so shaped as to form internal channels 
for the passage of air—and consequently produce a 
thorough ventilation of the wall. 





ArcnxoLoaicaL Institute.—June 4.—Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart, in the chair.—The names of ten new 
subscribing members were announced. 

Mr. C. Winston read a paper ‘On the Differences 
of Style observable in ancient Painted Glass, prefaced 
with a short account of the modes in which glass 
paintings are formed.—As this paper will shortly be 
published in the Transactions, we give merely the 
title. 





Decorative Art.—May 26.—Mr. Boulnois, V.P. 
in the chair.—A paper ‘On the Decorations of Covent 
Garden Theatre, 1847, considered in their relation to 
Art,’ was read by Mr. Laugher. Alluding to the prac- 
tical difficulties to be overcome in so brief a period, he 
said, that he was disposed to attribute some of the de- 
fects in the design to the necessity of using such avail- 
able embellishments as the ex perience of the architect 
enabled him to collect instanter ; and while admitting 
that much energy and some discrimination might be 
detected in some of the operations, he contended 
that the selection of an ornamental material in which 
the architect is avowedly interested, and its unskilful 
application, were equally remarkable. The material 
thus alluded to is called cannabic ; and was described 
as being composed of the refuse part of flax, held 
together by a bituminous matter, and pressed in thin 
sheets into intaglio moulds, producing thereby a 
basso-rilievo surface at rather less expense, and of 
greater lightness, than papier maché and similar sub- 
stances. The author considered this material a useful 
auxiliary in decoration ; but in the present case, the 
distance at which it is placed from the point of view, 
together with injudicious colouring and an excess of 
burnished gilding, cancel the interest which under 
favourable circumstances accompanies its adoption. 
Mr. Laugher complained of the gloomy and heavy 
tone of red and shadow pervading the boxes :—the 
divisions being covered with crimson and marone 
figured paper, with a crimson carpet on the floor, 
crimson curtains and valances ; while the light im- 
pingeing over a smoothly stuffed cushion in front 
covered with crimson silk, diffuses a red glare by no 
means favourable to the appreciation of colour else- 
where. The arrangement of the curtains and valances 
was said to be meagre; and it was assumed that the 
whole had been intended to offer a quiet effect, with 
a reliance on the value of the silk for imparting 
respectability. The grounds on which crimson had 
probably been selected for these purposes were dis- 
cussed. Ifasa background to a picturesque deve- 
lopement of the audience, it was said that it totally 
failed—and if with reference to the effect of the 
general interior, the result was to be condemned for 
the objectionable and inartistic effect of the hori- 
zontal strips in white and heavy-toned red in harsh 
and forcible contrast, placed moreover without ap- 
parent vertical support. The carved fronts to the 
boxes were not considered equal in respect of form 





to those at the St. James’s Theatre; and the general 
effect of colour upon them was described ag pallid 
and faint—which an excess of burnished gilding doeg 
nothing to relieve. It was argued that gilding Ought 
to be burnished only in a very slight proportion when 
placed ona white or a light coloured ground: and 
that the burnishing had in this case completely cop. 
fused the delicate basso-rilievo forms of ornament, 
The ceiling, it was observed, offers an agreeable 
repose to the eye in the circular range of graduated 
green with the full-toned browns prevailing jn the 
marginal decorations. The general effect of the 
colouring throughout the embellishments js infy. 
enced in a remarkable manner by the crimson boxes 
in which the spectator is placed ; and this, it was 
argued, constitutes the key-note to which other parts 
offer but little accordance. It was suggested that 
a charming effect might be obtained by the applica- 
tion of different colours for the curtains of the Te 
spective tiers—also that the divisions in the boxes 
ought to be of a neutral colour. The character 
treatment, and propriety of selection in various de. 
tails of the embellishments upon the box fronts were 
described and commented upon. It was said that 
forms of ornament prevailing at almost every period 
had been applied:—ancient Greek, Roman, Renais. 
sance, Louis XIV., Louis X VI., and modern French 
combination, had each assisted to confuse and debase 
in the motley arrangement, the attributes whose 
aspects they wore; while the ceiling itself, which jt 
was stated is almost the only portion partaking of 
artistic manipulations, owes its merits to examples of 
Le Bran. The introduction thereon of ropes and 
masks in basso-rilievo, and meretricious glitter of 
gilding, whereby the allegoric subjects appear in 
abeyance, were considered to mark the loss of skill 
between the artists of that and those of the present 
period. 





InstiTuT1I0N oF CiviL ENGINEERS.—June 8,—Sir 
J. Rennie, President, in the chair. ‘On the 
Expansive Action of Steam,’ by Mr. J. M. Heppel. 
The object of the paper was to deduce a more exact 
formula than those now in use for the dynamical 
effect developed by steam in expanding from one 
pressure to another. 

‘On the Expansive Action of Steam,’ by Mr. Tate, 
The object was to demonstrate and apply a formula 
some time since discovered by the author, expressing 
the law of the expansion of steam ; and at the same 
time to establish certain general equations relative 
to the work of steam applicable to all formule pro. 
fessing to give the law of volume and pressure. It 
corrected Pole’s forinula—which, although a decided 
improvement upon Pambour’s, was stated to be not 
sufficiently accurate for pressures above 70 fb. or 
below 16 tb. 

Monsieur Piaget exhibited specimens of his im- 
provements in producing ornamented metal surface 
formed by the deposition of metals during the elee- 
trotype process, which is conducted in a peculiar 
manner with mixtures adapted to the effect desired 
to be attained. The form also of the bath is peculiar; 
and'when the plate is taken out of it and off the model,it 
exhibitsaburnished polish oradead appearanceaccort- 
ing to the preparation used. The metal thus produced 
is stated to be of a much better description than 
metals which have not undergone such process; as it 
is more flexible and is capable of withstanding the 
action of heat without destroying the form or the 
copper, and the surface will not tarnish when exposed 
to the air. Portions of any pattern can also be 
silvered by a similar process; and the general expense 
is about one-third of that of engraving or chasing, 
while the closest or most minute patterns can be 
equally well produced. 





Royat Institut1on.—June 4.—Sir E. Codrington, 
V.P., in the chair.‘ On the Polar Nature of Che- 
mical Force,’ by Mr. Brodie. The object of this 
communication was to show that in chemical sub 
stances at the moment of chemical change polar 
forces are developed; and to apply this principle 
of the chemical polarization of the combining bodies 
to the explanation of the phenomena of combination. 

June 11.—The Duke of Northumberland, Pre 
sident, in the chair. 

Mr. Faraday ‘On the Steam-Jet.’—In Mr 
Faraday’s former discourse on Mr. Barry's method 


of warming and ventilating the new House of Lords 
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‘see Atheneum, ante, p. 336], he mentioned that a part 
ofthe means employed for securing a current of air 
sufficiently abundant to insure the required object 
was the use of a jet of high-pressure steam in the 
ventilating shaft of that building. The present 
evening Mr. Faraday devoted to a consideration of 
the physical conditions of such a steam-jet, and to 
the relations of the vapour discharged from it to the 
surrounding air. More than forty years ago, Dr. 
Young (Nat. Phil., vol. ii., p. 534) had shown that 
wherever any elastic fluid was forced from a jet with 
but small velocity, the steam proceeded for some 
inches without observable dilatation, and then di- 
yerged into a cone ; but that when the pressure on 
this vapour was increased, the apex of the cone 
approached the orifice of the jet; but whatever 
might be the amount of this pressure, the form of the 
cone continued the same. Mr. Faraday proceeded 
to notice the lines of motion of the particles consti- 
tuting this cone of vapour. The rings of smoke pro- 
duced by the combustion of bubbles of phosphuretted 
hydrogen on the surface of water were exhibited. 
The revolution of each of these hollow rings on the 
axis of the cylinder which forms it was pointed out, 
as was their gradual expansion when rising into the 
air; and it was shown that each of these enlarging 
rings might be viewed as a magnified clement of the 
cone of steam issuing from the jet. In the same class 
of effects Mr. Faraday placed the rotating clouds of 
smoke which are seen issuing from the chimneys of 
steam-boats, &c. The force with which the particles 
ef theair surrounding the cone ofsteam produced by 
a powerful jet were drawn towards it, were shown 
hy various striking experiments, Hollow balls of 
land 2 inches diameter were seen drawn into the 
cone, and sustained floating in the line of its axis, 
even when, by an arrangement of the apparatus, this 
axis was brought 35° out of the perpendicular. An 
upright glass tube, 18 inches long and 1 inch dia- 
meter, having one extremity plunged into water and 
the other end drawn into a capillary jet was visibly 
exhausted of its contained air (the water being drawn 
up from the lower end of the tube) when the capil- 
lary jet was placed within the in-draught of air occa- 
sioned by the cone of steam. In closing this part 
of his subject, Mr. Faraday explained the use which 
had been made of a cylindrical or conical jacket to 
include this steam-cone, and thus to increase the 
draught-power of the jet. In the arrangement 
adopted by Mr. Barry for ventilating the House of 
Lords, this jacket is the ventilating-shaft itself; so 
that there can be no room for the entrance of air to 
form a downward current in the shaft. This mode 
of moving air has been adopted in lead-works and 
other manufactories, for the purpose of washing and 
condensing the smoke where noxious fumes are 
generated in the processes. Noticing the coolness 
of the high-pressure steam, even near the orifice 
of the jet, as being due to the quantity of cold air 
rushing towards it and diminishing its temperature, 
Mr. Faraday connected with this and the other phe- 
nomena the experiment of M. Clement Désormes 
—who showed that when steam, under high pressure, 
is allowed to escape from an orifice pierced in a plate, 
and a flat dise is brought close to this plate, the 
plate and disc are made to adhere together. In this 
case, the elastic force of the steam issuing from the 
jet, and which tends to separate the plate and dise, 
diminishes rapidly in its course from the centre to the 
edges of the disc; at the same time, the radial cur- 
rents by their in-draught, as before illustrated, bring 
the two plates together with a power which is so much 
greater than the former that the surfaces adhere. 
Mr. Faraday finished by noticing the danger of conical 
safety-valvesin high-pressure boilers, when the lateral 
expansion of the conical surface is large in propor- 
hon to the sectional area of the steam passage. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Statistical Society, 8, P.M. 
Pathological Society, 8. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Mr. Gray ‘Ona New Species 


of Lizard, and on a New Porcupine.’—Mr. Fry ‘ On the Cir- 
culation of Crocodilus lucius, &c.’ 


Microscopical Society, 8. 

College of Chemistry, half-past 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Numismatic Society, 7. 
Philological Society, 8. 








PINE ARTS 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue assertion of the Catalogue, that the Direc- 
tors “ have the satisfaction of offering to public atten- 
tion an Exhibition of Pictures not inferior in merit to 
any of the preceding years,” is justified. The present 
Exhibition has variety of subject and of style, and 
presents a reasonable number ofgthe links which make 
up the history of the art of painting after its revival. 
Again are we called on to lament the opportunities lost 
by the Trustees of our National Collection to form a 
chronologic series within the walls of the People’s 
Gallery. Why such pictures as are here to be seen 
have been allowed to escape the National Collectors 
it is difficult satisfactorily to explain. We turn, then, 
to the more pleasant task of commendation which 
the walls of this Institution provide us—and pause 
first at some of the earlier productions of the Floren- 
tine school. 

All the best characteristics of the monk-painter 
Beato Angelico are displayed in the simple and ele- 
gant composition entitled The Assumption of the 
Virgin (137). The grace in action, beauty of coun- 
tenance, heavenliness of expression, and suavity of 
colour inspired by the painter's holiness of purpose 
are here. 
his works; and the page of Vasari, which contains 
the simple recital of his holy life, is confirmed by 
such an evidence as that now before us. 

In Verocchio’s Florentine study, The Virgin and 
Child (58), may be seen much that for more than 
half a century after him served as principles of 
thought and action in a school over which his scholar 
Leonardo presided in Milan. Un-ideal and a por- 
trait as is the Virgin, there is yet so much of truth 
and earnestness,—such identification of the painter 
with his subject, and withal such relief produced by 
a sense of chiar-oscuro in advance of his day—as to 
have made this picture an example which should 
have been secured for public and daily inspection, 
Lord Northwick is its proprietor. 

Of Ghirlandajo (Dominico) there are two exam- 
ples. One is a Portrait of Lorenzo de’ Medici (57)—an 


oil picture in the manner of the portraits which occur | 


in the great frescoes of Sta. Maria Novella—and in 
style resembling also the kneeling portrait of Fran- 
cesco Sassetti in the chapel of the Trinita. The 
truthful pencil of the painter was well adapted to 
the representation of human physiognomy; and his 
manly style of execution to such life-sized delinea- 
tion as in this head. The Virgin and Child, with St. 
John, &c. (59)—an unfinished tempera picture said 
to be by the same—will show the student, by refer- 
ence to the chiar-oscuro ground colour of greenish 
hue, what nicety of calculation and amount of pre- 
paration were employed by some of the older masters 
in the production of tints and shadows. The nega- 
tiveness which we so constantly admire was, doubt- 
less, obtained by a simple glazing of warm colour :— 
always presupposing a correct drawing to have been 
made beforehand on paper or on the ground on 
which the picture itself was to be painted either in 
tempera or in oil. That this chiar-oscuro in terra 
verde or other greenish colour was a practice among 
the early painters is further evidenced by Paul 
Uccello in his chiar-oscuri in the Cloister of Sta. 
Maria Novella, to which the prevalence of the colour 
has given its name. Many examples exist, too, 
where the subject was prepared in chiar-oscuro of the 
simple umber, the shadows of which were to be 
finished by the simple velatura to give them their 
negative quality. 

The Annunciation (56) by C. Crevelli—lately pur- 
chased at the sale of Mr. Solly’s collection~is more 
interesting in an antiquarian than a pictorial sense; 
though there is grace and refinement in the figure of 
the Virgin. Everything is, however, so primeval in 
look and insisted on in description—so literal in linear 
and wanting in aérial perspective—as to be irrecon- 
cileable to the optics of a school which until half a 
dozen years back has been brooding over the imagina- 
tive effects of Rembrandt or the vague delineations 
of form of our own Reynolds. Both extremes are to 
be avoided; and it is a gratifying sign of the present 
hour to see the most sensible artists working in a 
spirit that rejects any one-sided or partial view of the 
question, and recognizes these several qualities as con- 
stituents which must coexist to make up the sum of 


The moral of the man is visible through | 


general truth. In this sense, such a picture as the 
present is well worthy of the artist’sattention. Much 
is to be gained out of an attentive consideration of 
the practice of these early men. Want of structural 
knowledge and hardness and timidity of execution 
were the accidents of their hour ; and may help the 
practice of the student, too, by showing him what to 
avoid, As an early specimen of the Venetian school, 
| then, this is a picture to be noted ; and by a careful 
| consideration of it, the merits of Titian and Giorgione 
—who so soon afterwards carried their art to a point 
of such high excellence—will be better understood, 
This, too, was a picture for our national collection. 
| Girolamo da Treviso’s Virgin and Child, with Saints 
| (56) was another of Mr. Solly’s pictures, and pur- 
| chased by Lord Northwick. It abounds in fine con- 
| trasts of colour; though for the English eye wanting 
| in concentration. It is deficient, too, in that severity 
| _nay, purity—of form seen in some of the earlier 
examples of Venetian art; and breathes more of the 
materialism of the palette than the spirituality of the 
theme. Of the master, this may probably be a good 
example; as he is reported to have relinquished the 
Fine Arts in favour of the profession of a military 
| engineer, and to have been employed in that capacity 
| by our own Henry the Eighth—in whose service he 
died at an early age. 

There are three picturesin the North Room by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, The Cecilia (No. 8) will assuredly 
not by the most devoted of the artist’s admirers 
have much consideration claimed for it. In every 
respect—and particularly by comparison with another 
treatment of the same subject by the same hand— 
jit can be regarded only as a failure. St. Juhn 
| (No. 1) isan excellent study of a boy seated—richly 
coloured: and Lady Wynn and Children (No, 24) 
an admirable group of portraits represented in what 
is, at best, however, but a splendid sketch. It has 
fine combinations of tinting, and suggests grace and 
beauty to the imagination: but is injured in the whole 
by the defective drawing and proportion of the middle 
one of the three children. Two Heads by Greuze 
(3 and 12) are of the insipid prettiness of the French 
mannerist : the last having the orbit of the right eye 
sadly misplaced in non-conformity with anatomical 
structure. The attention is more gratefully occupied 
in the contemplation of Bonifazio’s Virgin and Child 
(No. 9); where a more vigorous description of handling 
is made to embody the painter’s conception in a finely 
coloured arrangement, falling but little short of Titian 
himself. Great waste of time is always observable 
in the works of Vander Heyden :—and from a View 
of a Town (4)—where every brick and tile is noted down 
with architectural precision—we turn away with eyes 
fatigued and a sense only of the author's microscopic 
vision and misapplied patience. How grateful is the 
contrast afforded in Ruysdael’s Corn Field (5)! | How 
judiciously has the proper amount of detail been 
applied; and what emphasis and point are given to 
a not very interesting ‘and rather bald subject by the 
introduction of the passing gleam which thus makes 
it the focus of light! Contradistinguished to this 
isa bright little picture, its neighbour, a Sea Piece 
by Vandervelde—a perfect study for the marine 
painter. The sky is reflected in the water with per- 
fect truth, and every part of the work finished with 
the utmost refinement and spirit. Guido's study of 
St. Peter (18) is but an inferior embodying of the 
Apostle in the physique of an old man whose head 
is coarsely drawn and painted—as are the arm and 
hands. Vander Capella’s Sea Piece (15) is a mas- 
terly rendering in little else than his accustomed 
chiar-oscuro-looking tints. In the Landing of St. Paul, 
by Claude (16), there is much of the artist's excel- 
lence in the buildings and water. The latter is 
buoyant and gay; the drawing of the several forms 
is varied and picturesque, and the colour is deep 
and brilliant. The sky is far from being so perfect 
—having evidently undergone the operation of the 
repairer. The forms round the sun are as hard and 
mannered as those of a school-boy might be. A fine 
part of the work has been thus ruined. 

Charles the Fifthand his Empress, Isabella, daughter 
of Emanuel, King of Portugal (19) by Rubens, after 
Titian, is a copy of a grand and unaffected composi- 
tion of portraits. Quiet and habitual dignity is 
expressed in the heads without the aid of that attitu- 
dinizing with which regal portraits are disfigured in 
modern daysweThe large picture of a Virgin and 
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Child (21) by Guercino is a bold and vigorous study, 
dashed off with all that facility which betrayed its 
author into a record of so much commonplace fact and 
accidental combination. Power and force are with 
him constantly asserted to the exclusion of delicacy 
and gradation. 

Ruysdael’s Landscape with Waterfall (23) is one of 
the most capital delineations of this class of subjects. 
Truth is so manifested in its representation that the 
fancy hears the roar of its water. No artificial or 
striking contrasts of light and dark or opposition of 
colours is resorted to for interest. Its modesty, its 
unpretendingness, its fidelity to nature and its free 
taste make the charms of the picture. How beautiful 
a Vandyke is the Assumption of the Virgin (25)!— 
how refined is it in conception and graceful in de- 
sign! The chasteness of its grey and silvery hues, 
while according well with the nature of the subject, 
is of great importance in aiding the value of the flesh 
tints, in giving them importance without the necessity 
of resort to strong colours—always destructive to 
etherial expression. The picture is remarkable as an 
instance of sound sense in intention and appropriate 
language in execution. 

In the Portrait of Francesco Albizzi, attributed to 
Sebastian del Piombo (26), we fail to discover—in 
the head more particularly—that touch of identity 
which has called from Vasari, in reference to such a 
work by the artist, the remark “che non pareva di- 
pinto, ma vivissimo.” That certain severity of contour, 


that depth of feeling, and that vitality common to his | 


portraits, are wanting in this ;—a want inducing the | 


belief that it may be of those repliche so ordinarily 
made at the time of the heads of persons distinguished 
for literary or political powers. The colour is heavy 
and deficient in the artist’s accustomed richness. 

A Portrait, by Rembrandt (31), is of those light 
masterly effusions of his whose science is seen in co- 
lour and effect, without the vraisemblance which his 
impasto gives to more finished works. His skill is 
better recognized in the head of the Dutch Admiral 
(45) ; where the vigorous touch of his pencil is in 
unison with the bluff determined character of the 
genus Van Tromp. 

Christ Tempted (43), attributed to Titian, has suf- 
fered in the hands of the restorer. It is not only 
stripped of its varnish, but made bright at the expense 
of its glazings. Believing, as we do, that it may be a 
study from the great Venetian made in more modern 
times, this is of less serious importance. There is 
much beauty in the arrangement of colour—but a 
certain Flemish character, withal, in the head of 
Christ. In subtlety of tinting this picture is inferior to 
the scheme of the ‘Tribute Money.’ Vesalius (51), by 
J. Calear isa highly interesting study of the anatomist, 
—full of character and the influence with which its 
author seems to have been inspired by his study 
under Titian, Without pretence or attectation, it 
arrests attention by its simple and manly look. 

Of the Cuyps here—there are many—none is com- 
parable with the Frost-Piece (55). The title is 
almost an anomaly—seeing that the effect is that of a 
genial atmosphere. A glow of warmth pervades the 
entire of a composition which represents the old in- 
cidents of Dutch people skating on one of their 
frozen rivers, The great achievement of the painter 
has been in evoking such transparency throughout 
while the manner of execution is so solid, The sha- 
dows, instead of having the stained look common to 
the school, are painted up in an honest, firm style— 
yet retain, in their solidity, a great amount of rich- 
ness, The warm atmosphere of the whole permeates 
each object distinctly without sacrificing any of the 
g-neral effect. 

Francia’s St. Roque (46) gives but a poor idea of 
the painter’s power. The figure is tall and ungainly 
—and the whole hard and mannered. 

Domenichino’s St, Cecilia (50) is too well-known 
from the print to need description. 

Paul Potter's Cattle and Figures (87) and Cattle 
in a Landscape (110) are of a class whose merits are 
much vaunted and substantially recognized in the 
large sums constantly paid for examples. Their real 
claims are, nevertheless, to our thinking, somewhat 
below the estimate. To the circumstance of the 
artist dying early, and the consequent rarity of his 
productions, something of their market value is to be 
attributed._His merits are better displayed in his 


Landscape and Cattle (133); though the forms of 





the cattle have something of the same studied, de- 
termined, un-accidental look. In the colour there is 
much beauty of tint—much sweetness of gradation 
and strength of light and shade. 





THE NIMROUD MARBLES. 
June 15. 

Tue accounts of the researches and excavations 
among the supposed ruins of Nineveh which appeared 
in the numbers of the Atheneum for October the 10th 
in last year and February the 6th and 27th in the pre- 
sent have excited so much attention, that it will be 
no small gratification to your readers to Jearn that the 
first-fruits of Mr. Layard’s important discoveries have 
arrived in this country, and are now safely deposited 
in our National Collection. These most interesting 
remains consist of eleven bassi-rilievi and two frag- 
ments of a colossal statue of a bull with a human 
head: all taken from a vast edifice situated on a 
mound at a place called Nimroud, on the left bank 
of the Tigris, about twenty-five miles south of Mos- 
sul,—and the site, as there is good reason to believe, 
of the most celebrated and ancient capital of the 
Assyrian empire. It would be impossible to fix with 
anything like precision the date of these remark- 
able sculptures until the inscriptions which, it is pre- 
sumed, will arrive with the next cargo shall have been 
more fully investigated ; but we may conjecture from 
the magnificence and yastness of both the structure 
described by Mr. Layard and that discovered at 
Khorsabad by M. Botta—as well as from the elabo- 
rate detail of the sculptures—that they are of a very 
remote antiquity ; possibly of the earliest period of 
the first Assyrian empire. Whether, however, we 
admit this or not, there can be no question that these 
remains date earlier than the time of Sennacherib, 
whose predecessors had made such extensive con- 
quests and who dtring the reign of Hezekiah invaded 
Jerusalem : for the terrible calamities which followed 
that event, and the total dismemberment of the Assy- 
rian empire which took place so few years after, could 
not have allowed sufficient time to accomplish such 
magnificent works as these monuments attest. We 
may therefore regard the sculptures in question as 
undoubted evidences of that primitive civilization of 
the human race of which we have such abundant 
proof in the books of the Old Testament. 

The walls of the palace at Nimroud, from which 
these works of Art were taken, like those of Khorsa- 
bad, are composed of unburnt brick or clay incrusted 
with slabs of marble (gypsum) eight inches in thick- 
ness, and seven feet wide. The original height of 
the slabs cannot be ascertained at present,—because 
Mr. Layard has cut off the accompanying inscrip- 
tions in order to render them more portable. Each 
slab was firmly secured to that above and below it by 
three plugs of brass or wood, and to that on each side 
by wedge-shaped cramps like those used in the struc- 
tures of ancient Egypt. 

The significant and important decorations of these 
ancient palaces seem to have been arranged in hori- 
zontal compartments, alternately filled with sculpture 
and with the cuneiform character of Assyria: so that 
each wall presented, as it were, an illuminated page 
of the history of the country,—or, more properly, a 
record of the prowess and achievements of the mon- 
arch, both in war and the chace, written in the ver- 
nacular of Nineveh and in the universal language of 
Art. Nine of the bassi-rilievi record the acts of the 
same monarch ; and I have therefore endeavoured to 
adopt that arrangement in my description which the 
subjects themselves seem to warrant. 

The first rilieyo (that nearest the entrance in the 
arrangement of the British Museum) represents the 
attack of a fortified city. The king,accompanied by 
his body-guard carrying his arms and attended by a 
single eunuch, all on foot, directs his arrows against 
the city. The body-guard are clothed in surcoats 
reaching midway down the legs. Each has a round 
shield upon his left arm ; which he holds upraised 
to protect the sovereign from thejshafts of the enemy. 
The one behind the king has a quiver of arrows, and 
a sword by hisside. He holds two arrows in his right 
hand for the king’s use ; whilst the guard beside him 
bears the king’s javelin, and is without a sword or 
quiver. Both guards wear sandals, and conical caps 
upon their heads. The king’s dress consists of a long 
robe, richly fringed, with a shorter tunic closing down 


the front and bordered and fringed, Two cords, 
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knotted together and with tassels to each 
pended from the girdle; in which he wears tire 
daggers, with a sword on his left side. He hes 
a second arrow in his hand besides the one which 
he is in the act of discharging from his bow, Hi 
wears a cap like a truncated cone, with a point at the 
top—exactly resembling that on the head of the 
personage represented in the sculpture at Nahr a 
Kelb ; on the lower portion of which latter, however 
are three rosettes—whereas in the present sculpture 
a plain and undecorated fillet passes round the ca 
and is tied behind with long ribands, Ear-rings a 
bracelets are worn by all ; sometimes distinguished by 
a three-lobed termination, sometimes consisting of 
rings with broad pendants. Those of the king, how. 
ever, are longer than and different in form from the 
others. The bracelets on the king’s wrists are cop. 
spicuous from the rosettes; whilst those on the arms 
of his guard are simple massive rings. The eunuch 
is habited in a robe down to his feet and fringed af 
the bottom—and has a sash round his waist, over 
which the belt of his sword is buckled. On his Jef 
side are a bow and quiver of arrows; and in his right 
hand is an implement like a stick, with a rosette 
ornament at one end and a loop at the other—pro- 
bably a whip. It is remarkable in all the sculptures 
that the personal attendants of the king, whether his 
eunuch or his bearded guard, carry this instrument, 
which resembles the handle of a whip—but in no case 
isa thongattached. Possibly, it is carried as an emblem 
of sovereign power ;—as at the present day the go- 
vernor of a province is always accompanied by the 
bearer of the Korbatsh. The eunuch’s head is w- 
covered ; and his hair is formally curled. He has ear. 
ringsand bracelets, but wearsnosandals. His garments, 
as well as those of the king, areelaborately embroidered 
and fringed. Immediately before the king, is a castle 
formed of wickerwork protected in front by curved 
projections of some less fragile material. This struc- 
ture — which runs on wheels — is as high as the 
walls of the besieged town. Both upper and lower 
tower have three loop-holes for the discharge of 
arrows and other missiles. The upper tower con- 
tains soldiers, bearing square wicker shields and 
armed with bows and arrows and stones, One soldier 
is discharging an arrow under the cover of his com- 
panion’s wicker shield—while the latter is throwing a 
stone. The wicker engine likewise carries with ita 
battering-ram; the strokes of which have taken effect 
upon the walls of the town—as may be perceived 
by the displaced and falling stones. The embattled 
walls of the city have at intervals lofty towers. The 
entrance to the city is by an arched gateway, open- 
ing with two valves and protected by a tower on 
each side. There are loopholes and windows both in 
the towers and in the walls above the gateway. The 
defenders posted on the walls (two men in each 
tower) are discharging arrows — with which their 
quivers, slung over their shoulders, are well stocked; 
and they also use the square wicker shield. The be- 
sieged are distinguished in their costume from the 
besiegers by the head-dress; for, instead of the cap, 
they wear a fillet round their heads resembling that 
worn by a people represented on the Egyptian 
monuments, In the front of the defenders is an 
elder of the city; who holds his slackened bow in 
his left hand, and appears by the action of his 
right to be endeavouring to obtain a parley. He's 
closing it by bringing the four fingers and thumb 
together; an action still in use in the East to enjoin 
prudence, consideration,—and invariably accom- 
panied by a word implying patience. 

t= The next rilievo (the third in the arrangement of 
the Museum) represents the chariot of the king 
drawn by three horses. In front of the chariot is 
the king’s groom; and in the chariot itself the cha- 
rioteer holding the reins and having a whip in his 
right hand. He is clothed in a tunic,—with a sash 
and belt round his waist and a sword by his side; 
but has no covering on his head or bracelets 0 
hisarms. The head of the groom is likewise W- 
covered, and his hair is elaborately curled. Hes 
clothed in a tunie down to his knees, bordered and 
fringed,—has a belt round his waist, a sword sut 
pended from his shoulders, and sandals on his fee 
The chariot closely resembles the Egyptian. To 
the sides are attached, crossing each other, two que 
vers full of arrows. Each quiver contains a 8 


bow, and is likewise furnished with a hatchet, Pre 
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front of the chariot, over or be- 
tween the horses, is a richly-embroidered appendage 
_apparently the bow case. The bossed shield of 
the king is placed at the back of the chariot,— 
serving for further security; and in front is the brass 
op iron bar fixed to the pole, as in the chariots of 


Egypt. The spear is inserted behind the chariot ina 


ceeding from the 


place appointed for it, decorated with a human head. 
The harness 


and trappings of the horses are pre- 
cisely like the Egyptian; but their tails are fancifully 
knotted. The horses have a string of alternately large 
and small beads round their necks; which appear to 
have cuneiform characters cut upon them—possibly 
aseries of amulets, according to the custom of the 
oriental nations of the present day. The body-guard 
jehind the chariot wear bordered but not fringed 
areoats; and have slung over their shoulders their 
dields highly bossed, and with a lion’s head in the 
centre. Their swords are likewise enriched. Their 
feet are protected by sandals and their heads by 
conical caps. They hold bows in their left hands 
and in their right the peculiar whip-like instrument 
already described.— Before the chariot of the king 
are two soldiers clad in scale armour—which reaches 
ftom the very cap, covering the neck and shoulders, 
down to the ankles. The back of one is turned 
towards the spectator—so that the entire sword is 
wen hanging from the shoulders, and secured by a 
helt over the sash. He is directing his arrows up- 
yards; whilst the other, who holds a dagger in his 
rght hand, is protecting his companions with a 
thickly-bossed shield. It is to be observed that 
every bowman in all these sculptures appears to be 
accompanied by a shield-bearer, A third warrior, 
yearing a sword, but not clad in armour, is kneeling 
jon in front—intimating military discipline and 
onler; and it is worthy of remark that the arrows 
ae aimed at something above—perhaps a fortress 
~of which the representation is missing. This sur- 
nise is further supported by the circumstance of the 
king being nowhere represented on this slab. Pro- 
ably in the next Case we shall have the adjoining 
piece. A vulture is directing its course towards the 
tattle-field; where another, behind and above the 
chariot of the king, is already devouring a dying 
man, who appears to have fallen whilst in the act of 
fying for refuge to the city. He is clad in the cos- 
tume of the enemy. 

The third rilievo (the ninth of the arrangement of 
the Museum) represents the standard-bearers of the 
king, with their respective charioteers. Each chariot 
has attached a distinct banner—the foremost being a 
wall and the second two horses. The chariots and 
trappings of the horses are exactly like that before 
iseribed, excepting for the addition of plumes upon 
the horses’ heads similar to those seen on the Egyptian 
mains, There are three horses to each chariot,—but 
oilysixlegsareshown. The officersare without capsor 
other head-gear; though in other respects their dresses 
we the same as before detailed. The victorious 
amy is pursuing the enemy through a wood, indi- 
tated by bushes and trees; while the vulture and 
the outstretched headless bodies are sufficiently sug- 
wstive of the defeat and destruction of the enemy. 
Awounded leader of the adverse party is imploring 
irquarter. The horses of his chariot are represented 
falling and struggling; and their action is in good 
position to the cool, steady array of the king's 
‘dy-guard. The wheels of the enemy’s chariots 
tave eight spokes; whereas the other chariots, like 
‘hose of Egypt, have but six. 

The fourth rilievo (the fifth of the arrangement of 
theMuseum) is a continuation of the last,—as, without 
ither evidence, may be readily perceived from the 
ttactly corresponding parts of the chariot wheel of 
the two slabs, The king, in the front of the battle, 
Sinhis chariot with his charioteer and shield-bearer ; 
thoare both uncovered. The chariot and itsaccom- 
Maments are exactly the same as already described, 
en to the deficiency of the horses’ legs. The shield- 
water extendsthe bossed shield to protect hissovereign. 
the king’s surcoat is richly embroidered. He has 
‘meelets with rosette shaped clasps upon his wrists; 
ad his bow arm is protected, as are those of his 
ificers, from the recoil of the string by a close-fitting 
tlild fastened to the forearm at the elhow and wrist. 
Above the royal chariot is the winged divinity wearing 

double-horned cap. He directs his winged arrows 


‘ust the enemies of the king. A broad flat ring 


| encircles this figure, passing just above the feathery 
termination of his person and behind and above his 
shoulders. Directly before the king one of the enemy 
—-perhaps the chief—is falling out behind from his 
chariot; while his charioteer, unable to guide the 
horses, precipitates himself in front. Behind, one of 
the king’s soldiers has seized a flying enemy; and is 
about to kill him, notwithstanding the efforts of his 
companion to drag him off to the security of the city. 
Another of the enemy lies dead ; and othersare actively 
flying for refuge towards the outworks of the city— 
which reach to the shores of a shallow stream running 
through a woody country. The victorious king has 
pursued the enemy up to the very confines of the city; 
which is further protected by a ditch and double wall 
—and from behind which the enemy are discharging 
their arrows. The city is represented with embattled 
towers and arched gateway. From the towers the 
enemy are shooting arrows and throwing stones, under 
cover of wicker shields. The last figure—as far as 
the fracture allows us to see—is that of a person 
endeavouring to obtain a parley. He holds his 
slackened bow in his left hand: and his right is 
upraised in the act of bespeaking attention. 

The fifth rilievo (the eleventh of the arrangement 
of the Museum) may be called the League or Treaty 
of Peace :—for such is its evident import. The great 
king having pursued his enemies, who fled like wild 
beasts, as indicated by the spear furnished with a 
fillet, into their strong places, has alighted from his 
chariot to ratify a treaty of peace with the Melek, 
or king, of the opposite party—particularly marked 
by his dress, but who, like the former, is attired in 
the richly-embroidered upper garment which is seem- 
ingly a royal vesture. Both kings are on foot; but 
the conqueror is distinguished by the implements of 
war which he still retains, while his adversary raises 
his right hand in the act of supplication. Moreover, 
the favourable conditions of the treaty are further 
intimated by the surrender of the prisoners—as 
expressed by the figure in the conical cap kissing 
the feet of his sovereign and deliverer. Immediately 
behind the great king stand his umbrella-bearer and 
another beardless attendant. Then follows the 
royal groom, in front of the horses; then one of the 
king's body guard; and last of all, at his post, the 
charioteer. 

The relative importance and rank of each of these 
officers of the royal household are intimated by the 
height of the person of the officer. Each bears his 
appropriate insignia; and all are armed precisely 
as in the rilievo before described. The horses in 
this and in the second rilievi have the full comple- 
ment of legs. 

The sixth subject, but the fourth in the present 
arrangement in the British Museum, represents a 
Bull Hunt. The king is attended by his huntsman 
—who follows the chariot, riding side-ways upon one 
horse, and leading another with embroidered saddle 
and richly eaparisoned for the king’s use in the chace. 
The king, in his chariot, turns round to seize a bull, 
whose fore legs are entangled in the wheels; and 
secures the infuriated animal by grasping one of the 
horns with his left hand, while his right inserts a small 
dagger precisely between the second and third verte- 
bre—just where the spinal cord is most assailable. 
He performs this dangerous feat with dignity—with 
that calmness and composure acquired by long 
experience. Another bull, pierced with four arrows, 
lies dead on the ground. In the accustomed place 
is the royal spear; but like that in the hand of the 
huntsman, it has the addition of a fillet to rouse and 
frighten the wild animals. The same deficiency in 
the number of legs both of the chariot-horses and 
the saddle-horses is observable in this sculpture. 





Fine Art Gossirp.—When we mentioned, last 
week, that we knew not who was the pur- 
chaser of Mr. Tarral’s Giorgione for 1,543/., we 
were reserving the expression of a hope that the 
picture had come into the hands of the Govern- 
ment. We have now only to announce a disap- 
pointment. There is something in this repeated neg- 
lect of the opportunities which come to our door, 
that deprives us of all claim to be considered as an 
earnest nation in the matter of Art. Unquestionably, 
this is one of the pictures which should have found 
| its way into the National Collection. When we re- 


; member the sums provided by comparatively poor 








continental governments for such purposes, we 
cannot pass unquestioned the Keeper's constant 
plea of “no effects,” in answer to remonstrance, 
It is at least his business to be looking out for 
opportunities like this of enriching the English 
treasury of the arts; and in every case of the kind 
to make such representations, on his part, as shall 
throw on the Government the responsibility of rejec- 
tion,—and justify his own commission to protect our 
national interest in these matters. 

All doubts as to the removal of the Wellington 
Statue have at length been finally set at rest by 
Lord Morpeth. The withdrawing of a further por- 
tion of the scaffolding was decisive. Government 
could bear the thing no longer. The waverers gave 
in their adhesion; and the committee themselves 
seem to have felt that the case was at length hope- 
less. The arguments which served them while 
they could lean upon the hypothetical failed 
irrecoverably before the actual exhibition. “They 
are now willing,” says his Lordship, “to remove 
the statue—and have intimated their intention of 
doing so.” The artist himselfhas, it now seems, been 
required to prepare a pedestal—but the site is not 
determined, As soon, however, as the pedestal is 
completed, Government is pledged to see the removal 
effected. Her Majesty has signified her pleasure that, 
when the House shall vote the sum necessary for 
the completion of the arch, any decorations which 
may still have to be added shall be illustrative of the 
achievements of the Duke of Wellington.—In reply 
to a question by Lord J. Manners, Lord Morpeth 
stated that if estimates of a satisfactory plan for the 
pedestal could be got before the close of the present 
session, these and the plan would be produced before 
the works are commenced. 

We are sorry to learn that at the destructive fire 
which took place on Wednesday night at Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s, the bookbinder, in Angel Court, a large por- 
tion of the Etching Club's new work, Gray's Elegy, 
was unfortunately consumed. 

The prize of 1,000/. for the best picture of the 
‘ Baptism of Christ in the river Jordan’ has been 
finally awarded to Mr. John Wood, for his picture 
marked No. 7 in the Catalogue.—We may mention 
that the two pictures of the ‘ Royal Children,’ by 
Winterhalter, will be removed from St. James's 
Palace on the Ist of July next.—The arrangements 
for the Exhibition of oil paintings in Westminster- 
hall intended for the new Houses of Parliament are 
nearly completed. 

The Times says that the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, with a view to the encou- 
ragement and excellence of the ensuing Exhibition at 
Westminister Hall, and to render every assistance and 
privilege with respect to the importation and delivery 
of paintings executed by British artists abroad, have 
authorized the Revenue authorities to give direc- 
tions for the admission of such duty free; and further, 
with a view to avoiding the risk of damage, desired 
them to give permission for the cases containing the 
pictures in question to be landed without any exami- 
nation of them taking place at the time on the quay 
or place of unshipment. In lieu thereof, they are to 
be first opened at Westminster Hall, or at the resi- 
dences of the respective artists or their agents; and 
the necessary examination is to take place there in 
the presence of the officers of the Revenue.—Several 
of the paintings have already arrived. They are in 
some instances of very large dimensions. 

Lord Ward, it is stated, has just completed the 
purchase of the pictures bought in by the Prince 
de Canino at Cardinal Fesch’s sale. These are, 
the Rembrandt, ‘St. John Preaching in the Wilder- 
ness'\—a Raphael, in his very early manner, ‘The 
Saviour on the Cross\—a ‘Teniers, ‘The Saviour 
Crowned with Thorns’—and a celebrated picture by 
Fra Beato Angelico da Fiesole, represeating the 
‘Lost and Saved.’ The first of these was strongly 
pressed upon the attention of the French Govern- 
ment, who were advised to offer 4,000/. for its 
acquisition: and upon the Prince de Canino’s buy- 
ing the last, Pope Gregory X VL, it is said, thanked 
him for keeping it in Italy.—It is stated to be the 
intention of the noble purchaser to exhibit next 
year all the works of Art of which he has become 
possessed during his lengthened stay abroad ; amongst 
which are the celebrated Magdalen, by Correggio, and 
two frescoes by the same artist said to be matchless, 
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M. Claudet has opened, at the Colosseum, an Ex- 
hibition of specimens illustrating the latest improve- 
ments in Photography. Some of the portraits are 
tinted, in imitation of miniature painting on ivory— 
an addition which greatly improves the effect of pho- 
tographic pictures by suggesting the hue and warmth 
of life. M.Claudet explains to his visitors experi- 
ments which he has recently made to test the action 
of the red and yellow rays of light on the prepared 
sensitive plates of the photographic artist—and ex- 
hibits their results in a series of pictures, Sir David 
Brewster is, it is stated, about to submit these opti- 
cal phenomena to the consideration of the Royal 
Society. 

Wehave visited again, at more leisure, Mr. Burford’s 
new panoramic picture of Cairo; and can advise our 
readers to make acquaintance in Leicester Square 
with a city which the overland transit to India is 
likely to restore to some portion of its former con- 
sequence,—and where the extremes of ancient and 
modern, and the contrasts of eastern and western, 
civilization are beginning already to meet. The 
crowded and perpendicular minarets of its four hun- 
dred mosques—narrow streets where two camels 
jostle as they pass—the inhabitants orientally expa- 
tiating on the house-tops—the line of circumvallation 
built by Saladin, with its seven miles of circumference 
and some of its twelve gates—the Mokkattam Moun- 
tains and the great cemetery at their base—with an 
omnibus wending its prosaic way past the Kaliph 
tombs to Suez, to catch the boat that is steaming 
attendance at the pier—are elements of the pic- 
ture! The great Mosque of Abdel Hassan, the 
most sacred and architecturally beautiful of all the 
buildings in Cairo, contrasts with the modern palace of 
the Pacha—and the ruined fort erected by the French, 
with the old oriental fortifications, To all these 
objects vitality and interest are given by the start 
of the procession of pilgrims to Mecca, with its pic- 
turesque incidents. Some of the landscape portions 
are executed witha delicacy approaching to feebleness, 
in the attempt to give atmosphere: buton the whole, 
as we have said, the picture is a very successful and 
attractive one. 

We are sorry to learn that one of the great fresco 
pendantifs of the Cupola of St. Giovanni at Parma 
—that containing the group of St. Mark and St. 
Gregory—has been destroyed. An aperture in the 
roof having, the winter before last, permitted the 
water to percolate, a small macchia or spot was 
created—that by degrees extended until the whole 
subject disappeared. It was singularly fortunate 
that the drawing of this subject by Toschi, for the 
series of line engravings which he is making from 
the works of Correggio, had been finished only a 
short time before: but for which circumstance a 
proper knowledge of the work would have been lost 
to the world. The mention of this fact of the obli- 
teration of the fresco, and of its cause, may convey a 
hint particularly useful to architect as well as painter 
at the present moment.—By the way, we may men- 
tion that the great Italian engraver above mentioned 
has arrived in England; where a hearty reception 
from his brother artists, we are certain, awaits him. 

In reference to a paragraph under this head in our 
paper of last week, a correspondent informs us that 
the picture by Mieris stolen from the Pinacothek at 
Munich was not the only work of that master possessed 
by the Bavarian institution. There is, he says, but 
one picture by William Mierisin the Munich gallery; 
and that represents two boys, one beating a drum and 
the other playing on a pipe. Of Franz Mieris, how- 
ever, the Pinacothek could boast of no less than six- 
teen—all cabinet pictures. The robbery has reduced 
the number to fifteen. The missing picture is the 


little joyous one described in Dillis’s ‘ Verzeichniss’ | 


as ‘ Des Kunstler’s eigenes Bildniss im Ausdrucke der 
sorgenlosesten Frohlichkeit eines Trinkers.’ 
picture, says our correspondent, was never painted by 
the “ prince of the disciples” of Gerard Douw. 

M. Devarenne, a founder at Berlin, having re- 
ceived, it is mentioned, an order from Helsingfors, 
the capital of the Grand Duchy of Finland, to cast 
in zine, for the cathedral of that city, colossal statues 


of the Twelve Apostles after those sculptured in| 
marble by Thorwaldsen for the Church of Our Lady | 
at Copenhagen—has completed six of them; which | 
They are the | 


are now to be seen in his studio, 
largest works in zinc ever executed, 





A better | 


| proper place. 


A number of sketches amounting to six-and-thirty, 
made by Mr. Eastlake during his travels in Greece 
and Italy, and lately the property of Mr. Jeremiah 
Harman, deceased, have been on view during the 
past week—and were sold yesterday at Messrs, 
Christie & Manson's. They were of less interest 
as a collection than we had expected—the execution 
being generally tame and the subject occasionally 
ill chosen as an occupation of the painter's time. 
They were studies made, however, some twenty years 
since, or more,—when the painter's mind was far less 
matured and his hand less confident thannow. The 
studies of figures would have been more appropriately 
designated as of costumes. ‘The Greek of Athens’ 
(76),‘The Turk of Athens’ (78), ‘The Dervise’ (84), 
‘The Bedouin Arab’ (86), are all deficient in the 
individuality belonging to their respective and varied 
characters. ‘Part of the Ruins of the Parthenon, 
Athens’ (77), ‘The Promontory of Sunium, near 
Cape Colonna’ (85) and ‘ Monticelli, near Tivoli’ (89) 
are simple in colour, but effective. The ‘ Bed of a 
River near Palestrina’ (87) is neatly executed—and 
‘Ancient Quarries at Syracuse, Mount Hybla in the 
distance’ (90) is interesting as a subject. In ‘Catania, 
Sicily’ (91) the buildings are too continuously white. 
‘ Ruins’ marked 95 are well drawn. ‘A General View 
of the Acropolis of Athens, the Parthenon seen through 
the top’ (97), is picturesque in forms from its eleva- 
tion and the variety of its planes, and has good sun- 
light effect. ‘A Waterfall at Tivoli’ (100)—original 
looking in treatment, though blackish in tone; an 
excellent ‘Street Scene at Poli, near Palestrina’ 
(103); ‘The Theatre of Herodes Atticus, Athens’ 
(105)—rich in colour, the deep tints of the ruined 
brick buildings contrasting well with the powerful 
blue sky; a good point of view of ‘ Athens, River 
Ilissus, and Temple of Jupiter Olympius in the fore- 
ground’; ‘The Temple at Cape Colonna’ (108)—a 
beautiful study, full of charming tinting; and ‘ Frag- 
ments of architecture, capitals of columns, with the 
acanthus plant growing beside them, a study made 
on the Palatine Hill’—were, in addition, the best 
of the landscape studies. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

MISS DOLBY and MR, LINDSAY SLOPER have the honour 
to announce that their MORNING CONCERT will take place at 
the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY, June the 
23rd, to commence at Two o'clock precisely. Vocalists—Madame 
Dorus-Gras, Misses Rainforth, Vera, Pyne, Madame Macfarren, and 
Miss Dolby; Messrs. Brizzi, Crebatta. H. Phillips, and John Parry. 
Violin, Messrs. Hellmesberger; Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Mr. 
W. Sterndale, Bennett, will conduct his Overture to the ‘ Naides.’ 
The Orchestra wil pl in every department. Leader, Mr. 
Willy. Conductors, Messrs. Benedict and Kuhe. Tickets, 7s. each, 
may be had of all the principal Musicsellers; of Miss Dolby, 61, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street; and of Mr. L. Sloper, 7, Southwick- 
place, Hyde Park-square. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each, to be had 
only of Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


MUSICAL UNION.—GRAND MATINEE. —TUESDAY, 
June 22, Quarter to Three o’clock.—All the eminent artists engaged 
this Season at the Society’s Meetings, will perform a Selection of 
Classical and brilliant Music by Onslow, Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, 
and Hummel—assisted by Madame Dulcken, Mdlle. De Mendi, and 
Herr Pischek. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Cramer, Beale 
& Co., and Ollivier’s, Musicsell For Memb and their Friends 
personally introduced, a portion of the room will be reserved. 

4. ELLA, Director. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—The 
Nobility, Gentry, and Subscribers are respectfully informed that a 
Grand Extra Night will take place on THU RSDAY NEXT, June 2ith, 
(for the BENEFIT of MDLLE, FANNY ELSSLER, and her Last 
Appearance but One), on which occasion will be performed Mozart’s 
celebrated opera ‘IL DON GIOVANNI,’ combining a Triple Or- 
chestra and a Double Chorus. The principal characters by Mesdames 
Grisi, Persiani, Mdlle. Corbari, Signors Mario, Tagliafico, Rovere, 
and Tamburini. Mdille. Fanny Elssler and Mdlle. Baderna will dance 
in the Minuet. To conclude with the new and successful Ballet 
entitled ‘MANON LESCAUT,’ in which Mdile. Fanny Elssler, 
Mdiles. De Melisse, Delechaut, Stephan, M. Mabille, &c. will 
perform. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be had at the Box Office, Bow-street, 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, 

The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the performance 
commence at Eight o'clock. 

















Concerts oF THE WeEEK.—The third Academy 
Concert contained little to interest us. Hummel’s 
‘Le Retour 4 Londres,’ played by Miss Woolf— 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo in & flat, by Mr. Thomson— 
and two movements of Spohr’s Concerto in D minor, 
by Mr. H. Hill—would appear to indicate that the 
study of solo instrumental music is resuming its 
The Academy seems at its poorest 
vocal state just now, since singers not of the Aca- 
demy must needs be called in to assist: while as to 
composition—the real matter to be minded in these 
days by any one contemplating Music as a career—we 
have no evidence that it is there studied systemati- 
cally or pursued otherwise than as a pastime. In 
the few specimens produced we have not a most 
distant approach to the consciousness of our English 
wants and of the necessity for supplying the same, 





The three grand miscellaneous Concerts Of the 
season are over :—those, we mean, given by Mrs, 4y, 
derson, Madame Dulcken, and M. Benedict, That 
Opera restrictions have acted unfavourably on these 
entertainments every one owns; but, as we have again 
and again pointed out, the givers have been in 
their own destroyers. Aimlessness and exaggeration 
will bring any fashion to a speedy, not to say Violent, 
death :—while the perfect carrying out of some spe. 
cial purpose, within rational limits, never fails tg 
gather and retain a public. M. Benedict's Concer, 
however, included some matters worthy of notice 
The new double duett by Moscheles, ‘ Jadis et Ay. 
jourdhui,’ played by MM. Willmers, Kuhe, Schy. 
hoff and Benedict, is written, as its title imports, to 
contrast the old and new styles of music. In the 
first movement a very elegant melody is set against 
a phrase of the stately Handelian pattern—the tyo 
being wrought together with great boldness and skill, 
Then follows one of the grandest modern fugues that we 
remember; next a corale, richly and delicately floy. 
rished. This passes off into a sort of giga, with modem 
embellishments and amplifications,—which is finally 
quickened into an animated and brilliant close. The 
duett is one of Mr. Moscheles’s happiest compo- 
sitions ; being bold, effective, skilful and subtle in 
construction, rich in contrast and in climax. It was 
played with great precision, and will bear many 
hearings. Of its lighter kind, M. Benedict's duet 
fantasia for harp and piano on airs from ‘La Figlia 
del Reggimento” is an attractive concert piece; espe. 
cially when the harp is in the hands of M. Godefroid, 
—whose playing hasa fascination clear of the slightest 
charlatanry, new to our experiences of his instn- 
ment—and whose progress has been as steady as 
rapid. We have received no such pleasure from any 
other harpist. M. Willmers’ ‘Chant du Nord’ s 
marvellous and picturesque in right of a long-sus. 
tained trill, which he gives with wonderful clearnes 
and force of finger. Four songs by the bénéficiaire 
were sung—two by Herr Staudig!, who now seems in 
his singing to mix every style and to succeed in 
none—two by Herr.Pischek. One of the last, a 
‘ Piraten Lied,’ is a fine rough thing, crying aloud 
foran orchestra. Among the ladies, the honours were 
carried off by Madame Dorus-Gras and Madlle. Vera, 
The latter is all but a concert-singer of the highest 
order. Her voice has lost that tremulousness which 
makes the hearer nervous, and her execution is beau- 
tiful. Among the gentlemen, M. Roger “ bore the 
bell’? by his spirited and refined singing of ‘ Ah, quel 
plaisir,’ from ‘La Dame Blanche.’ The rebukes 
which those who doubted the existence of French 
music and French singers only ten years ago now 
daily receive are almost countless. We question 
whether, if counted up, the French vocalists in Lon- 
don do not outnumber those of the three other coun- 
tries—and their school has a most praiseworthy 
finish, even if we question its manner of producing 
the voice. But M. Roger has poetry and feeling, 
besides nice mechanism; and Boieldieu is so gaillard 
and elegant, that in these days of musical inanity or 
noise an air from one of his operas “comes out” in an 
average concert-scheme bright as a gem, fresh as 4 
running stream, welcome as a new friend. Had we the 
counselling of M. Roger, we would not let him sing 
anything but French music. In that he is perfect. To 
specify further what was done or left undone is beyond 
our powers :—since,—quoting Captain Clifford in the 
‘London Season’ of which Mr. Parry sings so droll 
a chronicle,—we are not sure that M. Benedict's Com 
cert Monstre is “ over yet.” : 

We were lured on Monday evening to the praise- 
worthy performance of ‘The Creation,’ for the 
famine-stricken Scotch, by the Sacred Harmonic S0- 
ciety, in the hope of some good organ-playing from 
Professor Kloss, of Wittenburg, between the parts of 
the Oratorio;—that being the rarest of musical plea 
sures, But really, neither the fugue of Handel not 
the puerile variations on ‘God save the King,’ which 
were given justified the flourish of a penny trumpet. 
We have many organists capable of better things, ™ 
both styles. Would that they and we could heat 
more of Mendelssohn, or Schneider of Dresden; but 
failing these Kings of their instrument, we cannot put 
up with foreign mediocrities (the opportunity being 
so limited) when better men of our own are silent: 
By way of compensation for the disappointment, ¥e 
enjoyed ‘Graceful Consort,’ very finely sung, wit 
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the German words, by Miss Birch and Herr Pischek. 
if the latter artist will not consent to be spoilt by 
his popularity, he has before him a noble career in 
gered music, if we may judge from a single speci- 
men. We were glad to see the room 80 crowded. 

us here announce that Dr. Spohr will conduct 
his * Fall of Babylon’ on two Fridays of next month. 
Had Meyerbeer come, this season would have been 
one almost without paragon in the variety of its 
musical interest. oe 

Mr. Henry Wylde appealed to his friends and the 
ublic on Tuesday in the double capacity of pianist 
and composer. But his appeal can be only counted 
among the essays to the venturers of which the 
kindest fosterers of genius could but say “ Wait and 
work.” His Concert was further interesting as having 
an orchestra—as including fine singing hy Madame 
Dorus-Gras and Herr Pischek—and Clari’s dainty 
old-world *Cantando un di,’ given with great fresh- 
ness and equality by the Misses Pyne. Then, we had, 
at last, Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto played as its 
writer meant it, by young Joachim. He combines the 
enthusiasm of a boy and the command of a master; 
and should rise to the highest greatness with such a 
mixture of genius, strength and sound sense as his 
playing already discloses. The Concerto, too, is now 
beginning to be relished as it deserves,—as a boon to 
the violinists of the very first order. 

Wecan but notify the Seventh Beethoven Quaritett 
and the Seventh Ancient Concert as having taken 
place in due form and order :—also a benefit enter- 
tainment by Signora Cinzia Pagliardini and Mr, 
Stocking. 





Her Masesty’s THEatre.—‘ Norma’ was given 
on Tuesday evening by command of Her Majesty, 
sho visited the theatre in state. Many, besides our- 
glyes, were surprised by Malle. Jenny Lind’s per- 
sonation of its heroine. This had been described to 
us throughout Germany, and has been chronicled 
there in many a long piece of elaborate criticism, 
san entirely “new reading” of the part—some- 
thing softer, tenderer, (more “maidenly” has been 
the epithet) than any previous representative has 
given, We have never been able to conceive what 
ach a treatment could be,—however the fact was 
authenticated by the specification of certain pas- 
ses and new effects; since, to ourselves, it has always 
appeared that there are few characters in the range 
ot Opera so clearly marked as that of Norma. Pride, 
pasion, horror, despair, contempt, expiation, and 
their influences upon Woman, make up the story of 
the faithless Priestess,the Oracle who uses her 
powers of domination to doom herself. More or less 
of tenderness will be thrown into the character in 
proportion as the artist is a Pasta, a Malibran, a 
Grisi, a Kemble ; but the root thereof is strength. 
Asimple Lady Macbeth—an Amina who should walk 
ineffrontery, not the purity of unconsciousness—a 
Desdemona defying her father’s curse—a Rosina who 
should sing the Willow Song while Dr. Bartolo was 
being shaved—would hardly, we think, be more 
sgnally a mistake than a girlish and gentle Norma. 
Yet such has been the praise which heralded the 
Druidess as impersonated by Mdlle. Lind. 

Great, therefore, was our surprise at the reality :— 
tothe point of conceiving that the Lady must have 
suddenly changed her reading and adopted the familiar 
one followed, with some variations, by all her prede- 
cesors, By Malle. Lind, as by the four great artists 
thom we have named, the grand, the forcible, and the 
intense arenow aimed at:—the dignity of the Priestess, 
the rage and scorn of the jealous Woman, the re- 
norse which precipitates the Rival into self-sacrifice, 
and the final outbreak of the Mother's agony and 
shame, These things, we say, are now attempted— 
and it is in “the high German fashion ;” with those 
Perpetual set attitudes and sedulous changes of drap- 
ng (called by our neighbours schleier-spiel) which 
we among the Jeast agreeable peculiarities of the 
Gemangschool of tragic acting—Mdlle. Lind's 
‘amest and serious countenance lending itself well to 
the task. The whole thus produced is elaborate and 
“onventional, rather than moving: an effort not only 

yond the limits of natural execution, but also in- 
volving numerous inconsistencies and bit-by-bit read- 
"gs such as we can account for only on the theory 
reconsideration. The grand passages in the terzett 
the end of the first act passed without a note of 
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applause. The great duett with Pollione was forced 
and feeble ; and it was only at the very last moment, 
when the heart-wrung Priestess avowed her mater- 
nity, that we felt the actress had found the right 
chord either in her own heart or in the hearts of her 
audience. In short, if Mdlle. Lind, as an actress, is 
the first Amina,—she is, at present, no less certainly 
the fifth Norma. 

Nor can we subscribe to the Lady‘s treatment of 
the music. Her idea of impressiveness involves 
delay, and her first recitative was too long-drawn and 
heavy. She is also apt, in moments of emotion, to 
resort to an almost speaking tone,—a device, carried 
to its utmost by Madame Schroeder Devrient, which 
is anything but artistic. Nor (as we hinted when 
commenting upon her Alice) is Mdlle. Lind’s feel- 
ing for accent what the modern French and Italian 
composers demand. We missed point, measure- 
ment, and motion, throughout the entire open- 
ing aria, the terzett, and the duo with the tenor. 
More finish might have been given to the executive 
passages. Mdlle. Lind’s voice, too, was suffering 
under the anxiety of the occasion. Having been 
foremost in welcoming her as a first-rate artist, we 
cannot see her wandering wide of highest honours 
without regret. When acting and singing Norma as 
she did on Tuesday last, she is out of the right path. 

It is just, however, to say, that so far as some 
essential requisites for effect are concerned Mdlle. 
Lind had not an average chance. The Adalgisa—a 
Madame Barroni (ci-devant Mdlle. Jenny Ollivier) 
—is a mature French lady, with a wiry voice, a small 
method, and an accent recalling the caquet of the 
Boulevard rather than the pathos of the tragic stage. 
Signor Fraschini, too, was as unvocal as usual,— 
taking his breath in all manner of unexpected places. 
He acted, however, less grotesquely than we have 
seen him do. There was no military band on the 
stage ; and the orchestra was weak, coarse, and un- 
steady—Mr. Balfe in the last impassioned scene out- 
stamping the drums, by way of keeping matters toge- 
ther. Theapplause wasgreat: by way of after-thought, 
after the curtain had fallen. There were no encores. 
It is satisfactory to all who, like ourselves, have com- 
plained on the subject, to notice that the central 
entrance to the pit has been restored. 

On Thursday evening, a miscellaneous entertain- 
ment was given ; two acts of ‘ Ernani’ and afterwards 
a concert. In this we had an opportunity of hearing 
Maile. Lind under novel circumstances. She went 
through the ‘ Lezione di Canto’ to Master Lablache, 
with great dramatic humour; drawing out the “ tri/lo” 
which she is commissioned to make to an amazing 
length. Her scales and gorgheggi were less exactly 
finished ; though thrown about her with a pretty, pout- 
ing impatience which was irresistibly comical. The 
scene, of course, was rapturously encored. Then we 
had two northern melodies; compared with which the 
Rainer tunes are composition and Pischek’s Bohe- 
mian melodies marvels of symmetry. As curiosities 
they are delicious,—for the quaint, wild, elvish arch- 
ness with which they are delivered; ‘joined to a high 
musical finish which we should have thought almost 
impossible to inlay on wares so irregular and uncouth. 
As national tunes, they are about the most barbarous 
and least promising in our acquaintance. We wish 
that Mdlle. Lind would let the public hear some of 
the lieder of Lindblad, if she sings again at a concert. 
The rest of the performance was lugubrious and unin- 
teresting. 





Royat Itattan Opera, Covent Garpen.—Signor 
Casati, of Milan has just produced at Covent Garden 
the most brilliant and interesting ballet that we have 
seen since ‘The Gipsy’ and ‘Giselle The Abbe 
Prevost’s creation, Manon Lescaut, is its heroine; 
and Mdlle. Fanny Elssler is her representative. 
“Interesting” is the word to apply to her dancing 
and the pantomime which links it together. The 
feet of others—to go no further, Mdlle. Rosati— 
may possibly achieve as wonderful feats ; but no con- 
temporary has such art and nature in presenting the 
“ thoughts, the passions, the delights” 

which stir this mortal frame, 
—and always in accordance with that grace and mea- 
sure which at first sight offer insuperable formalities to 
the Dancer. In proportion as the conventionalisms of 
the stage are carried to their most extreme point in a 
ballet, few are those whose success has been entire 





in the mixed occupation of actress and executant. 
Of those few, Mdlle Fanny Elssler is foremost. Her 
naiveté as the country girl—her statelier graces as a 
ballerina at the Grand Opera—her tears and terrors, 
hersuspenseand rapture, as the climax of her fate draws 
near—are blended in such harmony with her grace- 
ful and piquant feats of execution that no particular 
pas or part can be separated from the whole so con- 
summately finished. The stage arrangements are 
rich and liberal; the scenery is beautiful; the music is 
buoyant—though not reaching the champagne point of 
French ballet music. The ballet was well received; 
and the report of its success will tempt opera-goers to 
stay and see it. Hitherto, however, at both houses, 
the music has this year killed the dancing—the Artist 
in the Haymarket and the Opera in Covent Garden 
exhausting all disposable powers of attention. So 
well aware are foreign managements of this divided 
love, that, in most cases, where the ballet is a grand 
one the opera of the evening is slight—and vice versd. 

The performance of Rossini’s ‘ Stabat’ yesterday 
morning was superb; the two quartetts excepted,— 
which were spoilt by the absence of Signor Mario, 
arising from sudden illness. Grander singing is not 
in our record than Mdlle. Alboni's in the duett ‘ Quis 
est homo,’ and the solo,‘ Fac ut portem.’ Madame 
Grisi gave the ‘ Infammatus’ gloriously. Both were 
encored. ‘The very difficult unaccompanied ‘ Eia 
Mater’ also produced for the first time its full effect. 
The work is unquestionably the highest production 
of the modern Italian school. 





Haymarket.—A “new comic drama,” called ‘The 
Jacobite’-—adapted, by Mr. Planché, from the French 
vaudeville entitled ‘ Nicolas Poulet’—was produced on 
Saturday, with complete success. The weight of the 
piece wassupported by Mr. Buckstone; who performed 
the character of one John Duck, a scrivener’s clerk, in 
love with Patty Pottle (Miss Reynolds), the daughter 
of the landlady of the “Crooked Billet,” Widow Pottle 
(Mrs. Stanley). Having surrendered his situation 
for the purpose of entering the old lady’s service, he 
awaits his opportunity to declare his passion; and 
much amusement was created by the incongruity 
between the pedantic diction of his former calling 
and the duties of his present. The part was exactly 
suited to Mr. Buckstone’s vein. Found by the 
widow at her daughter's feet, Jolin is, of course, im- 
mediately dismissed—the balance of his wages, six- 
pence, being paid to him. Mr. Thomas Carlyle says, 
in his ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ that “ the man in possession 
of sixpence is a king to that extent”—and this 
John Duck illustrates. He resolves to spend the 
money on the premises—to the satisfaction of the 
landlady, who keeps a steady eye on the profits of 
business: and is derisively told on leaving that when- 
ever he shall be worth one hundred pounds he may 
claim Patty’s hand. The rest of the plot is contrived 
to realize this contingency. Lady Somerford (Miss 
Fortescue), a young lady with large estates, in love 
with Major Murray—* the Jacobite’—(Mr. Howe) 
uses her influence with Sir Richard Wroughton (Mr. 
Stuart) to obtain the latter’s pardon. The Baronet 
is a vindictive sort of person, aiming himself at the 
lady's hand for the sake of her property :— never- 
theless he induces the reluctant monarch to concede 
the boon. He has soon reason to suspect the real 
state of matters. Patty is commissioned by Lady 
Somerford to place a letter for Major Murray ina 
tree; butdrops it, in consequence of John Duck running 
after her fora kiss, This leads to the Baronet’s offer- 
ing John a hundred pounds to watch the parties who 
may come to the rendezvous named in the letter. 
He does so; hiding himself ina chest at the “Crooked 
Billet’—but which being locked upon him, he is 
almost suffocated during the meeting between the 
lady and the Major. Made conscious of his peril, 
they let him out ;—and informed of his object, they 
offer him two hundred pounds to keep their secret. 
He promises all the more readily that his situation 
in the chest had prevented his hearing a word of 
their conference. He has in fact, therefore, nothing 
to communicate to the Baronet :—but the latter, 
not so easily satisfied, accuses him of being connected 
with a Jacobite conspiracy. The second act carries 
on these incidents to their natural conclusion, The 
Major, having entered the Baronet’s service as his 
private secretary, is present at the examination of 
John Duck ; by whom he is recognized as the person 
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who had given him the two hundred pounds, There- 
upon, Sir Richard arrests Murray. Then comes a 
scene between the former and Lady Somerford. The 
Baronet, having still the Major’s pardon in his posses- 
sion, threatens to burn it unless she will assign over her 
estates to himself. On her refusal, he is about to 
consume the important document on the hearth, 
when John Duck tumbles down the chimney, by 
which he had previously attempted to make his own 
escape—and instantly secures the paper for the lady. 
Of course, the designs of the Baronet are defeated ; 
and both pairs of lovers are made happy.—On Monday 
Mrs. Nisbett commenced another engagement, of 
twelve nights, at this theatre. 





Privcess’s.—We should inform our readers that 
Mrs. Warner was included in the re-engagement of 
Mr. Macready at this theatre; and contributes a 
completeness to the leading tragic parts which could 
not have been obtained from its regular company. 
We saw her Lady Macbeth on Monday evening. It 
had all the former merits of the actress in the part 
—and was distinguished, besides, by a new reading 
or two which increased its effect. Macduff was en- 
acted by Mr. Creswick. In the passionate scene 
of the fourth act we could have desired from him 
more abandon; but there was no lack of energy or 
taste in any part of the performance. This actor 
wins upon his audiences. 

Lyceum.—This theatre is now closed :—and the 
Keeleys are, for the present, out of the manage- 
ment. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossrp. — Fortunately 
for our unmusical readers there is little matter 
for gossip this week.—A Great Prussian operative 
singing Festival will be held next month, at Neu- 
stadt-Eberwalde near Potsdam —the executants 
to number two thousand five hundred! This we 
believe to be ene of the first German meetings of 
the kind. A more august, if not more numerous, 
“celebrity” isin contemplation at St. Petersburgh; 
and we read that that distinguished amateur, Count 
Matthew Wielhorski has been despatched by the 
Czar to Berlin to secure, if possible, the direction 
and co-operation of MM. Mendelssohn and Mey- 
erbeer.—We hear few rumours of any very remark- 
able performances this autumn in our provinces. 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind, however, we believe, will be 
heard in one or two places, on terms which, as re- 
ported to us, exceed any heretofore given to songstress 
—Madame Catalani not excepted. — We perceive 
that Mr. Bunn and her legal advisers are skirmishing 
about a commission to be sent to Berlin for the 
examination of the composer of ‘ Les Huguenots’ and 
of Her Majesty's representative the Earl of West- 
moreland,—both of whom were parties to the broken 
contract. The ex-manager of Drury Lane lays his 
damages at10,000/.—Apropos of that desolate theatre, 
some contemporaries have announced that it is taken 
by M. Jullien. 

M. Boufté has returned to the St. James’s Theatre 
for a few nights. Of the parts in which this best of 
domestic tragedians has made his reputation—the 
Michel Perrin, the ever young Gamin, the Pere 
Grandet, and others—we have again and again had 
opportunity to speak in the highest terms of admira- 
tion. We trust to add some new ones to our list of 
pleasures; though half-a-dozen such imperishable 
creations are something like a life’s labour for an 
artist. 

La Semaine Dramatique of M. Janin in the Débats 
(which, with all its mistakes and impertinencies, 
contains betwixt any given January and June some 
of the best mots of the half year) records a bustling 
seven days in the theatresof Paris. ‘ Pour Arriver* 
a three-act comedy by M. Emile Souvestre, given at 
the Frangais, is dismissed, with a shrug at its writer's 
patient resolution to bore the public. ‘ Une Provin- 
ciale,’ a work of the same length and style, by M. 
Bellamy, produced at the Odéon, fares little better. 
A ‘Spartacus’ in five acts, by M. Magen, is said to 
have succeeded at the same place ; while M. Alex- 
andre Dumas has once again versionized Schiller’s 
forcible ‘Cabal und Liebe’ for his theatre.—We 
heard a week since, that the lessee-ship of the Aca- 
démie had passed into the hands of MM. Dupon- 
chel and Roqueplan, Later tidings still lead us to 





fancy the affair an important one to the musical 
world of Europe—still undecided. It is said that 
the amount of dilapidation to be repaired deters the 
boldest speculators. We should be glad to hear that 
M. Veron had resumed the reins of government. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 7.—M. de Gas- 
parin read a report on a paper by M. Hardy, director 
of the Central Nursery Grounds of the Government at 
Algiers, entitled ‘ Notes climatologiques sur l’Algérie.’ 
M. Hardy recommends the plantation of woods, at 
proper distances, asa protection for vegetation against 
injurious winds, and in some cases for the maintenance 
of a proper degree of humidity.—M. Le Verrier com- 
municated a letter from M. de Littrow, director of 
the Observatory of Vienna, containing his observations 
on the comet discovered by M. Colla, on the 7th ult. 
M. Le Verrier communicated also the circular 
elements of the last-discovered planet as calculated 
upon the observations made at Cambridge, in the 
United States. A letter was received from MM. 
Ville and Blandin, giving an account of the experi- 
ments made by them to determine the quantity of 
carbonic acid produced in the act of respiration by 
persons to whom the ethereal gas was administered. 
It results from their experiments that where etherized 
patients have arrived at the state of complete insen- 
sibility, the respiration produces more carbonic acid 
than in the normal state. In the course of the 
etherization, the acid increases in proportion as the 
sensibility diminishes, and diminishes in proportion 
as the sensibility returns.—A note was received from 
M. Stanislas Julien on the origin of printing in China. 
According to him the art of printing existed, as far as 
engraving on wood is concerned, in China as early as 
the year 593 of the Christian era; and to prove this 
he quotes a passage taken from the Chinese Ency- 
clopedia Ke-Tchi-King Youen, which states that 
on the 8th day of the 12th month of the 13th year 
of the reign of Wen-Ti, it was decreed that a collec- 
tion should be made of all the drawings in use and 
unpublished public writings in order that they might 
be engraved on wood and printed. This, says the 
work in question, was the commencement of print- 
ing from wood blocks, 339 years before the time 
of Fong-In-Wang, to whom the invention has been 
erroneously attributed. M.-Stanislas Julien speaks 
next of printing from engravings on stone, in China, 
—the engraving in this case being cut into the stone. 
This, he says, dates from the second century, but it 
was not until theninth century that stone was engraved 
in such a way as to take a white impression on a black 
ground. Printing in characters made of baked earth 
also existed in China some centuries before the art 
of printing was known in Europe. Printing by 
moveable type was first introduced in China between 
the years 1041 and 1048 by a blacksmith named 
Pi-Ching.—In another paper M. Stanislas Julien 
spoke of the metallic mirrors made in China, and to 
which the name of magic mirrors has been given. 
Hitherto all attempts by Europeans to obtain in- 
formation as to the process, in the localities where 
they are manufactured, having proved failures; some 
of the persons applied to being unwilling to reveal 
the secret, and others being ignorant of the process, 
These mirrors are called magical, because if they 
receive the rays of the sun on their polished surface 
the characters, or flowers en relief, which exist on the 
other side are faithfully reproduced. The following 
information has been obtained by M. Julien, from 
an author named Ou-tseu-hing, who lived between 
1260 and 1341. This author says:—“The cause of 
this phenomenon is the distinct use of fine copper 
and rough copper. If, on the under side, there be 
produced, by casting in a mould, the figure of a dragon 
in a circle, there is then engraved deeply on the disk 
a dragon exactly similar. Then the parts which have 
been cut are filled with rather rough copper, and this 
is, by the action of fire, incorporated with the other 
metal, which is of a finer nature. The face of the 
mirror is next prepared, and a slight coating of tin is 
spread over it. If the polished disk of a mirror so 
prepared be turned towards the sun and the image 
be reflected on a wall, it presents distinctly the clear 
portion and the dark portion, the one of the fine and 
theother oftherough copper.’ Ou-tseu-hing statesthat 
he had ascertained this by a careful inspection of the 





fragments of a broken mirror.—A note wag reel 
from M. Ducros in which he asserts that he 
brought men and animals to the same state of jp 
sibility by exposing them to a galvanic current frog 
the magneto-electric apparatus of Clarke, as if ther 
had been subjected to etherization—_M, Arago reaj 
a letter from M. Bréguet giving an account of ay 
accident from lightning to the electric telegraph 4 
St. Germain, on the 26th ult. 

Trish Marble.—A discovery of green-veined Trish 
marble has been unexpectedly made in quarrying for 
freestone to repair the Diamond of Raphoe, The 
quarry opened is said to consist of marble of & superior 
description. 

The House of Anne of Brittany.—A correspondent 
Mr. Henry Mogford, offers the following correction, 
of certain statements made in the letter of our Blog 
correspondent, published last week :—*The zp 
sculptured along the basement of the front hag no 
tassels at the ends, as stated. It has a curl at the 
termination next the door, which a fanciful perso, 
might imagine to be the hangman’s noose. There jj 
another rope sculptured over the door in the angle 
formed by the arch,—and this also has no tassels: 
nor is there any rope or cable ornament at jj 
represented on the tomb of the two children in the 
cathedral. I have careful drawings,” the write 
adds, “of all these objects,—which I made only , 
short time ago; and I can depend on their accuracy, 
having executed them from a desire to possess memo. 
randa elucidatory of a period of history rendered » 
popular to English readers by the romance of Quen. 
tin Durward.” 

Statue of Lord Chatham in New York:.—This inter. 
esting relic of colonial times has again been brougit 
to light. In 1768, by an Act of the Legislature of 
New York, Sir C. Baker and Mr. R. Charles were 
authorized to pay for the statues of George III. and 
William Pitt, previously ordered. That of His Majesty 
was placed in the Bowling-green, and Mr. Pitt's wa 
set up in Wall-street. In 1773 the political iconoclasts 
of this city showed such a disposition to deface ani 
destroy the statues, that a law was passed imposing 
fine of 500/, currency on any who should attempt to 
injure them. It appears that General Washington, at 
a subsequent period, while in possession of the town, 
showed his respect for the arts by issuing a general 
order with asimilar purpose. Pitt’s statue, however, 
disappeared for many years, and was next discovered 
in the corporation yard, deprived of its head, which 
was a separate piece of marble, and fastened to the 
trunk by anironrod. It next came into the possession 
of Ball Hughes, thesculptor; and afterwards was set up 
in a small garden in the rear of a store in Water-street. 
Recently, during extensive repairs of that building, it 
was thrown down and covered with rubbish: and nov 
it has been removed to the 5th Ward Hotel,—where 
it is to be placed at the corner of Franklin and Wes 
Broadway. It is even now an object of great curiosity. 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 





To CorrEsponpEnts.—A. 8.—Dr. K.—W. C. B.—received. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Mac Cabe; in which 
—after the fashion of all those whose books we are obliged 
to he complains of our notice of his * Catholic 
History.’ It is accompanied by another, intended for pub- 
lication in our columns, in which the general exception 
taken in the private letter is wholly avoided,—and a point 
is endeavoured to be made of some uncertainty of expression 
regarding a matter of detail. Neither the general nor the 
particular objection is tenable. Mr. Mac Cabe’sown defence 
is a repetition of our accusation. He informs us that the 
« entire of his text isa translation from the ancient monkish 
writers :”—we affirmed as much, and complained that he 
should call such a thing a Catholic History. Our objection 
is to his plan itself. That which he offers as the merit of 
his book we regard as its offence.—The doubtful form af 
expression of which Mr. Mac Cabe endeavours to make 0 
much meant none of the wicked things which’ he attributes 
to it, and could not, we venture to think, for @ moment 
deceive Mr. Mac Cabe himself as to our intention, Itmean! 
simply and honestly this—that the author’s own quoted 
authority, Bede, affirmed that in his day the relic under dis- 
cussion was enclosed in a silver shrine; from whence any 
rational man would have been likely to suspect, as we - 
ourselves, whether Bede did or not, that it was so for the 
sake ofimposture. A miracle so greatly needing the <a 
of sight might at least have hada glass case! Beasbem 
record, we contend, reveals the deception. The ee 
can see incorruptible hands of saints who have been de: 
centuries through the metal of silver shrines, is of ee 
kind as that required to accept monkish legends for Catho 
history. 

British Associalion.—Copies of the Atheneum of hang 
next, containing the commencement of the proceedings, . 
be obtained at oxrorp on Saturday morning, either 
Ma. Srizns, Bookseller, or Mx. SLATEB, News-agent, 
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{TED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. — 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
vet, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, Col- 
Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament in i834. 
igre, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent. — annum on 
n 1841, ‘sured to all policies of the participating class, from the 
we rtney were effected. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 


time Oo fits in 1848 should make immediate application. 
vet dvi surance is for life, only one-half the Annual Pre- 


: id for the first five years. 
pium need be pat‘on will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
Every E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. O Siatasteo- pines, Pall 


Mall, London, where Prospectuses, &¢.maybehad. - 
“TNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Bn ‘Waterloo-place, London. 


KW RE Ch 
Si eric Smith, K.H. . Chairman, j 
Col. Sir Prederiwvm, Gosset, CB. K.C.H. RE, Deputy-Chairman, 
‘Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.P. 
Major-Gen. Sir 5. Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.€.B. G.C.H, 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G, K.C.H. 
Jieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C. B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B, R.A. 
Capt. Sir George ck, N. 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.L.C.8, 
Major-Gen. Edward W ips d, C.B, 
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Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
James Nugent pea. Esq. 
Wileaham Taylor, Soe Actuary. 


ry. 
John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 

ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
Persons in Every station of Life, and for every part of the World, 
upon particularly favourable terms, 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country to 
another without forfeiting their Policies. 

4 Boss, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
Policies, was apportioned to the Assured at the Fixst SerTENNIAL 
Meeting, held in the year 1844. rae 

Policies effected during the present year on the participating 
wale of Premiums will entitle the Assured to a proportionate 
sare of the Profits at the Septennial Division in the year 1851. 

JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LON DON, 


Henry James Prescott, Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 

Michael Bland, Esq. James G. Murdoch, Esq. 

Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. John Horsley Palmer, Esq, 

Andrew Colvile, Esq. tenry Pearse, Esq. 

George Henry Cutler, Esq. George Reid, Esq. 

George Hibbert, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 

Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. | 

Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits will be assigned to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example:— 
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in the Bonus declared in 1846, 
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60 1000 = 63.13 4/451 «5 0] 384.12 5 a 3610 6 
Insurances without participation in profits effected at reduced 


rates. 

Prospectuses and an explanatory statement of other advantages 
now given by this Company, may be had at the Chief Office, as 
above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall; or of the Agents. 


5 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Ciaims paid since the 7 of the Office, £1,520,000, 
President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 

The Earl of Macclesfield. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 

Alexander Henderson, M.D, 

Capt. W. John Williams 

John Deering, Esq. George Dacre, Esq. 

William Heury Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

2 The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 

, at their then present value. 

4, Loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, or 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4 Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
+ omission any tine within 12 months, upon proof of good 





Rev. James Sherman 
Ilenry R. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 
James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 


Sum Paid. 





Life Insured. | Sum Insured. 




















&. i. «&@ 
john Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 5,000 | 7,706 6 0 
ir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. ..| 5,000 | 7,652 13 3 
Sir William Wake, Bart. . 5,000 7,500 5 9 
ie rathmore a one 5,000 7,128 15 8 
ne ae a 3,000 4,509 1 1 
ie Marais of Wellesley 000 3411 1 3 
—wiCatheart .. ad 1,000 1.862 411 
ghtuepectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
i to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
nited Kingdom ; and at the head Office, No. 50, t-street, 


JUHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


rectors, 
John Atkinson, Esq. Captain Twisleton Graves 
Henry Wm. Beauclerk, Esq. Thomas Hamber, Esq. 
Henry Charles Curtis, Hea. A 


John Lodge, Esq. 
G. Gosia, Esq. F.R.S. F. Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor 


on. William Gore George Alfred Walker, Esq. 
THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
roposals of any description 


involving the contingency of human life. eae 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on application 
at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the 
entrance of the Old Post Office, London. 

ors. 
John Dixon, Esq. Chairman. 
John Martin, Esq. M.P. Deput);-Chairman. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. George Lyall, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. | Stewart Majoribanks, Esq.M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq, Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. Robert Mitford, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 
George Johnstone, Fsq. Henry R. Reynolds, Jun. Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. 


James Tulloch, Esq. 
- uditors. 
A. W. Robarts, Keg Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. Henry Norman, Esq. 

Actuary, Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, Assurances may be effected at 
low rates without participation in the profits ; or at moderate 
rates with participation in one moiety of the profits every seven 
years. At each of the three septennial divisions which this Com- 
pany has made, the bonuses amounted to about 1 op cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, or about 27 per cent. on the amount of 
premium received ; and the whole amount of reversionary bonus 
allotted by the Company exceeded 530.0004, 

LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their values, 
rovided such policies shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
ave attained in each case a value not under 50, 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of profit was declared, 
on the 2nd of June, upon the premiums received on all policies 
which had been in force seven years at Christmas 1846, and the 
same is now in course of payment daily (Friday and Saturday 
excepted) between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, at the Head Office; 
and also by the Agents in the country districts. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that assurances which expire at Mid- 
summer must be renewed within fifteen days at this office, or with 
Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street,corner of Pall Mall; or with 
the Company’s Agents throughout the Peat otherwise they 

EO. 


become void. EYS, Secretary. 
rw S : 
E DENYER, Nurseryman, &c., Brixton, near 
4e London, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Public 
in general, that he has the largest Stock of STANDARD and 
DWARF ROSES within three miles of London, consisting of 700 
Varieties of every shade and colour, and comprising all the new 
and rare sorts known. They may now be seen in bloom to the 
pe advantage, being arranged on each side a walk 700 feet in 
ength. Orders taken for Plants now in bloom, and executed in 
November next.—E. D. has also an extensive assortment of 
pater s - Ericas, and Calceolarias.—Admittance gratis, Sundays 
excepted, 


(CEP PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED. — The Electro Process is the only one b; 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & Co., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 

22, Regent-street, 1 
45, Moorgate-street, § London. 


E J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 

4e WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches, Four Guineas; sub- 
stantial and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


‘CONOMY in FOREIGN WINES.—Sherry, 

4A 249., 308, 358., 408., 442,, 488, pale, gold, or brown; Port, from 
the wood, 24s., 30s., 348. ; crusted, 308., 363, ; old ditto, 428., 488., 51s. ; 
Bucellas, 30s.; Lisbon, 28s., dry or sweet ; Marsala, 228. ; Cape, 163, 
per dozen ; bottles, 1s. 6d., hampers, 9d. per dozen. French and 
German wines on equally advantageous terms—from 30s, to 72s. per 
dozen, in quantities of one dozen and upwards. Cash on delivery. 
Country orders, containing a remittance, executed with despatch. 
Samples may be tasted at the office from Ten till Five o'clock. A 
trial is requested. GEORGE EADE, 14, Walbrook, City. 


YETIRING from BUSINESS, —J. Raw.iys 

v respectfully announces that in consequence of his relin- 
quishing business he is OFFERING for SALE at a great reduc- 
tion his valuable STOCK of FAMILY LINEN and general 
Drapery Goods, comprising damask table-linen, sheetings, Lrish 
linen, lawns, diapers, huckabacks, glass-cloths, cambrics, cambric 
handkerchiefs, longeloths, calicos, flannels, blankets, counterpanes, 
quilts, &c., together with a variety of fancy dresses, silks, &c, 

133, Oxford-street, corner of Holles-street. 


PLATE SUITED FOR PRESENTATION,.— 
Committees or private individuals requiring splendid or 
simple articles of PLATE for presentation, may, by addressing a 
aid letter, have drawings sent for their approval. A number of 
arge articles, as Epergnes, Cups, Waiters, &. are always in stock, 
second-hand ; a list of them, with price, can be furnished. 
T. COX SAVORY & Co. Silversmiths, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


’ > 
'r'O ARTISTS, &c.—CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 
LEAD PENCILS.—These pencils are perfectly free from 
it, and for richness of tone, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and 
evenness of texture, are not to be equalled by the best Cumberland 
lead that can be obtained at the present time, and are [ataitels 
superior to every other description of pencil now in use. They will 
also recommend themselves to all who use the black lead pencil as 
an instrument of professional importance or recreation by their 
being little more than half the pe of other pencils. 
1, HH. HHH, HB, B, BB, F, FF, W*.... 4s. per dozen. 
BB, EHB.. mm 


ANCE SOCIETY entertains r; 








ROSES. 





























Scven neck sana snenenehaeepnndnessanceeanes 12s, * 
*W—This pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 
counting-house use. 

May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, 


y 
&c.; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & Son, 23, Church- 
street, anes, London. 


A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample upon the receipt of 
postage stamps to the amount, ’ 
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\ TINDOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pace, 
General Window-Blind Manufacturers, 3, Queen-street, 
three doors from Cheapside :— 8. d. 





Venetian Blinds, per square foot .08 
Holland Roller Blinds ,  ,, . .06 
Holland Springditto , ,, .0 8 
Dnlom Rotter BERGS nue ss cccscccsccce 04 

erforated Zinc Blinds, in mahogany frames 1 8 
Gauze Wire ditt itto ........1210 


Outside Blinds of Striped Cloth ....... 1 9 
Transparent Blinds, each 12s., 188., 248., 308., 428., and upwards, 
Detailed lists of prices forwarded on application. post free. 


T WALKER'S NEEDLES, (by authority) the 
e “Qvern’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily threaded, 
(even by blind persons,) and work with great ease, having improved 
points, temper, and finish: they are made of every length or sub- 
stance, and for every purpose: the labels are correct likenesses of 
Her Majesty and H.R.H, Prince Alvert,in relief on coloured grounds, 
They can be sent free by post, by any respectable dealer, on receipt 
of thirteen jenny stamps for every shilling value. Walker's 
Hooks and Eyes, Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended, 
H. Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, Gresham-street West. 
Casey catied Maiden-lane), New Post-office, London, Some o! 
Miss Linwood’s Pictures for Sale. 
GREEN-GINGER WINE. 
XHE numerous imitations of Stivens’s Original 
Green-Ginger Wine render it necessary that the Public 


should be on their guard against them, as that only is genuine 
wale has the name, “John Stivens § Co.,” over the neck of each 
vttle. 











May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol ; Barge- 
ard, Bucklersbury, London; Duke-street and Henry-street, 
Liverpool; or of respectable Shopkeepers in town and country. 


N?: 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, near the 
India House, 

M ost people complain that shaving ’s a bore, 

E ach day’s painful scrape only chafes an old sore, 

Choose the cutler who stands at the head of the trade ; 

Hi alf the battle depends on a well-tempered blade ; 

I nthe front of these lines his name is display'd, 
The most recherché stock of Papier M&aché Articles, Dressing- 
cases, Work-boxes, Tea-trays, Writing-desks, &c. in London. 
Everything for the Toilet and Work-table—MECHI’s famous 
Bagatelle Tables. 


> > " 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
oose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. J’ene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, whic 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and Sestructios 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


YOWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounded of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the 
Oriental Herbal, of inestimable value for preserving and beautify- 
ing the Teeth, andstrengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the enamel—imparts the most pure and pearl-like white- 
n and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its truly 
nt and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the QUEEN, the COURT and KOYAL FAMILY of 
GREAT BRITAIN, and the SOVEREIGNS AND NOBILITY 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Price 28. 9d. per box. 
ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR. 

This ORIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
efficacy in thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Blotches, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sun- 
burn, Stings of Insects, and producing a healthy treshness and 
transparency of Complexion, and softness and delicacy of the 
Hands and Arms. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, Loudon ; and by all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
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3U TLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated prepara- 
tions of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, 
makes half a pint of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength 
and composition as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. 
This form is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners, being 
esteemed the most eligible one for its exhibition, containing all the 
properties of the Sarsaparilla, and those of the other ingredients, 
in a very condensed state. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 1%.; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Butler & Harding, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's, London; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo- 
place, opposite the Post-office, Edinburgh ; or through any respect- 
able Druggist. 














No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 

TRHE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 

RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sizht, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates,too sedentary a 





life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other c 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the coeres os of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—Prepared by W. A. French, 
309, High Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane, Loudon), in 
bottles 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 228. each. 


REMARKABLE CURE of DROPSY by 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—James Thomas, an old discharged 
soldier, who had been many years in India, where his constitution 
was much impaired, attended St. George's Hospital some time 
since, being in very bad health, besides being dropsical ; after 
several wecks the poor fellow began to despair, as he got worse 
instead of better. One day he happened to meet his old command- 
ing officer, who gave him some money, and recommended him to 
try Holloway’s pills, which advice he followed, and in about two 
months every symptom of dropsy had left him, being restored to 
perfect health. This is another extraordinary proof of the virtues 
of this urifying medicine.—Sold by all druggists, and at Pros 
fessor Holloway’s establishmeut, 244, Strand, London, 
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